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By LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


A Good Beginning Has No End 


Cire DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING, AND THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
human personality are cumulative processes, each step or stage giving 
rise to the next. Thus later developments may be compromised by 
deprivation of the early experiences essential to wholesome healthy 
development and learning. 

The great significance of a good beginning for the human child 
becomes clear when we realize that the infant, as a young mammalian 
organism, must be transformed by early care and rearing into a person- 
ality, capable of living in a symbolic cultural world and participating 
in our social order. To sustain that transformation, the child needs 
confidence in the world or basic trust, as Erickson says, especially in 
people; he also needs courage to cope with the series of life tasks con- 
fronting him as he grows older and meets the world outside his home. 

If the child is prematurely or too severely curbed in his bodily 
functioning and his naive impulsive behavior, if he is not adequately 
nourished and cared for, if he is denied love, comforting and respect 
for his integrity and his dignity as a helpless child, he may go forward 
with a heavy burden of “unfinished business” and a chronic feeling of 
resentment or guilt that will compromise all his later learning. ' 

Thus, in the years before school the child develops his basic orienta- 
tion to life and learns the fundamental lessons of living in our society 
and in our culture, always as interpreted and translated to him by his 
family and as he individually understands and feels what he experiences. 
Fortunate is the child whose family provides the “psychological vita- 
mins” of love, affection, patient understanding and especially recogni- 
tion of his unique individuality—neither expecting what he is not 
capable of nor depriving him of what he individually needs to become a 
healthy personality. 

We can say with ample evidence that the best preparation for tomor- 
row is to live fully today. The best preparation for being a runabout is 
to let a baby live fully as a baby, to function and behave spontaneously 
until he individually is ready to give up his infantile activities. The 
best preparation for being a preschool child is to let the runabout be a 
runabout, to live fully on that level so that he will be ready and eager to 
go on to the next stage of his development, prepared to cope with new 
tasks and opportunities awaiting him as a preschooler. 

The best preparation for school is to provide the preschooler with 
all the opportunities he needs to live and learn as a preschooler, to expe- 
rience widely and intensely what is relevant and appropriate to that 
stage. The current pressure by parents to start academic work in nursery 
school and kindergarten means robbing the child of his childhood, de- 
priving him of learning by direct experience and by spontaneous«activity 
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which he needs if he is to cope effectively with requirements of academic 
programs later. 

Most of the difficulties children exhibit when they enter school 
reflect their preschool experiences—deprivations and coercions that 
have not only denied them opportunities to live as young children but 
have often established lifelong feelings of discouragement, timidity, 
resistance, sometimes chronic hostility toward adults, which they display 
to teachers and all school learning. 

Perhaps we can persuade parents to reformulate their ideas and 
expectations about early childhood education and school by accepting 
what John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley proposed some years ago. In 
their book, Knowing and the Known, they urged that we discard the 
ancient idea of knowledge as some kind of mysterious substance which 
has to be acquired or imparted and replace that metaphysical notion 
with the concept of “knowing” as a dynamic transactional relation which 
the knower establishes with the known or to be known. 

Thus, we can think of the child starting at birth, if not before, 
beginning to relate himself cognitively to the world and people; progres- 
sively learning to establish “knowing” relations by his sensory appara- 
tus, especially through touch, with his mouth, his hands and his feet, 
then through language and speech, then through concepts and ideas. Each 
kind of “knowing” provides the basis for the succeeding modes of 
“knowing” or relating himself to the world, as he learns first to cope 
with the physical world of space-time, of objects, animals, places and 
also persons, then begins to relate himself cognitively to symbols through 
language and concepts. which become significant only as he has had 
actual experiences to make those symbols, especially written words, 
meaningful to him. 

When a child enters first grade he often suffers from a variety of 
cognitive or conceptual errors. The kindergarten and the nursery school 
can be of immense help by providing what may be called “cognitive 
therapy”; that is, helping the child to give up his misconceptions, erro- 
neous assumptions and distorted ideas so that he can replace them with 
more valid, correct concepts in his “knowing” relations with the world. 
Just as the child can play out his fantasies and his feelings, so he can be 
helped to play out his concepts and to revise them before they become 
a her and difficult to alter, as usually happens in elementary 
schools. 

Many children, unfortunately, do not have good beginnings at 
home. The nursery school, the kindergarten and the elementary school 
can, if teachers are alert to this need, provide much help in overcoming 
these poor beginnings, especially by giving the child renewed self- 
confidence and courage. They can help in replacing those early pat- 
terns that may become increasingly handicaps if not revised while the 
child is still capable of unlearning. 


Lawrence K. Frank, lecturer-consultant-author, is a former director of the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of New York. f 
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Good Days for Children 


By SARAH LOU HAMMOND 


Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


and 


Rute Dates, professor of home and family life, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see; Atma W. Davin, professor of education, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida: Lucy Harrison, University School, Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
Lucy Nutron, P. K. Yonge School, University of Florida, Gainesville; Epna 
ParKER, general supervisor, Palm Beach County Schools, West Palm Beach, 
Florida; Dora Sixes Sxkipper, director of off-campus instruction, Florida State 


University, Tallahassee.* 


“What are good days for children from nursery school through the 
elementary grades?” In answer to this, seven educators collaborated to plan 
and write and others contributed anecdotes and photos. 


Goon Days FOR CHILDREN ARE UNIQUE 
and different, yet much alike in many 
ways—alike because in planning good 
days consideration must be given to: 


e the maturity of the child—be he 
two or twelve. The task is geared to his 
level of development. This does not mean 
indulgence. Each child is helped to do 
the very best he can. 


e the democratic values—each child 
is important. “All Children Have Gifts.” 


There is opportunity to learn to assume 
responsibility for one’s own actions, to 
respect others, to share, to use materials 
wisely, to practice honesty, to develop 
moral and spiritual values. 


e a balance of activity—work, play, 
indoors and out; reading, science, mathe- 


! Anne S. Hoppock, All Children Have Gifts (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 15th St., N.W., 1958). 
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matics and music, art, physical educati@mine 
—study, observation, experimentationg 
exploration. 













e the past experiences of each chil 
Good beginnings are important—™p 
themselves and as the foundation of late 
learnings. a 


e the culture of which the child is e gra 











part—customs, aspirations, traditions @jubmit 
family and community. ‘BRorner. 
‘Pith bl 

WHAT ARE GOOD DAYS? f° 


As you look at good days from nursé 
school through the elementary grad 
you will find them alike because the 
basic considerations are there—differe 
and unique only in the application of f 
principles. ‘ 







* Contributors: Sarah Blackford, Anna B.D 
Nancy Douglas, Carol Douglass, Julia Fussell, Har 
uth Peeler,*Mary Spiers, 
Whitener, Esstoya Whitley. ; 
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the Nursery School 


# Have you ever asked a four-year-old 
Bhild, “Why do you like to come to nurs- 
bry school?” The answers you receive 
Tre apt to vary from “Because I have 
Wun here,” “I just like to come,” “The 
Phings you play with are different,” to 
Wi like to play with Bobby, Jean and 
‘Bhose others.” Children of this age have 
‘Piificulty explaining all the reasons why 
Bhey enjoy school. Teachers may also 
Pave difficulty interpreting the aims of 
BR mursery school and describing a good 
‘Peay at school for three- or four-year-olds. 
Rach day is different, yet each good day 

s certain characteristics which both 


Phildren and parents can come to recog- 


v 


When we realize that usually the nurs- 
y school is the first group contact 
most children of this age have with each 
d@pther, then we begin to note how such 


at@phildren react to one another. What hap- 


‘pens to a three-year-old when he is faced 
ecially with others his own age? Does 

@e grab toys away from others, docilely 
bmit to being the “baby”’ in the doll 
mer, or stand watching others build 
ith blocks? He may not be able to share 
#Pe toys or school equipment as they may 
#e new materials that he doesn’t have at 
#ome. Sharing for another three-year-old 


| , @may not be a problem. 


| | Donna breaks pieces from her ball of 
' ugh and gives one to each child at the 


oa says, “Donna is sharing her 
Later Donna repeats, “I am sharing.” 
#@ Some children need help in sharing. 
@ulia wants more dishes and tries to take 
me from Susan. Susan holds the dishes 
he is washing. Julia screams. 
“Miss W. says, “Julia, talk to Susan. 


q isk her to share some dishes with you.” 


A 
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Julia: “Susan, share with me.” 

Susan hands Julia some dishes to 
wash. 

Miss W.: “Thank you.” 

Julia: “Thank you.” 


Some three-year-olds are shy, hold 
back, hoping someone will see they want 
a turn on the bike. Four-year-olds, too, 
are not always sure they want to “play 
house” and to bea part of a group. At 
home they may have no one their age to 
play with; thus, this is a very new expe- 
rience to learn how to be a part of a larger 
group. If they have older or younger 
brothers and sisters, it may be difficult 
to be a follower or a leader at nursery 
school where everyone is about the same 
age. 


What happens when the three-year-old 
is away from Mother? 

“Hi, I’ve come to school.” This is 
Nancy’s greeting for the nursery teacher. 
Eagerly examining some of the toys she 
says, “This—this—this, I like this.” 

Then turning to her mother, “T’m at 
school now.” 

Her mother asks, “Do you want me to 
go and to come for you at five?” Nancy 
readily agrees. 

Nancy is looking at the easel and says, 
“TI don’t like to paint.” The teacher, 
knowing that Mother has gone and the 
situation is new, replies, “If I show you 
how, maybe you will like it.” 

Nancy agrees and soon is discovering 
the wonders of paint. Almost singing she 
says, “I have paint on me . . . on my 
fingers . . . on my fingers.” 

Nancy, even with the joyous, confident 
greetings, needs the teacher’s helping 
words, “I'll show you how.” 


Good nursery school days offer op- 
portunities for being a member of a 
group, with an understanding teacher. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The nursery school teacher is alert to 
recognize that there may be many new 
experiences for children in the course of 
a day. Many of these involve animals 
and pets. 

Matthew muses as he watches white 
mice in the cage. 

“We've got some animals . . . Find 
some mice ... I like them. One, two, 
three, they are rocking . . .Their eyes are 
closed . . . Little baby is right up there 


. That is a big, strong mommie.. . 





Taking turns 


Courtesy, Nursery School, Fla. State Univ., Tallahassee 


“I’m putting paint on the paper.” 





_ ing, toileting, eating activities where q 






Baby, mother, and daddy mice.” 
Careful observation, the beginnings; 
science. 4 
After hearing stories about the bh o 
Anne asks, “May I borrow the bee bogl 
to take home? My mother doesn’t kngmm 
a thing about bees.” tk 
Creative activity through music qupea 
art experience should be included. So 
days have variety in the program for tr 
to a farm or a zoo, to the fire station\ 
the airport. Some trips explore 
neighborhood. Children this age are s 
ing for independence in various dil 





























servation of others may encourage thi 
who have had too much assistance | 
home. BE Since | 

Does a good day just happen for you 
children? No, the teacher plans carefu 
in advance to insure an environment'tg 
ducive for learning. The teacher hers 
is important. She has training to kag 
what children are like at this age and) 
understand their potentialities. She h 
insight into child behavior. She enja 
children, is not too busy with administi 
tive details, yet is aware of the enti 
school setting. She is alert to sped 
needs of each individual child. ; 
mosphere of the school is one wherei 
children are busy and occupied yet’ 










Courtesy, Riverside Presbyterian 
Nursery;Kdgn., Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Let me pet him.” 
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“Hpot regimented. There is a smooth flow “‘We’ve grown taller.” 

‘rom one activity to another, unhurried, “‘We’ve gotten fatter.” 

Bet definitely planned. Voices of chil- “‘We’re smarter now.” 

wren and staff are modulated. Unexpec- And Sam says, “When we first came to 

ad events are accepted easily and dis- nursery school, we put our coats in our 
ct sries of nature are turned readily in- lockers. I wouldn’t put up my coat, and 

By discussions as to cause and effect. I wouldn’t let anyone play with my toys.” 
mipeasonal variations are included. ates satin: eal 
. § . rowth in responsiblity Self-un- 
ig alll shel doses Wiis thee co derstanding is recognized by the child. 
eh ? ‘ , 

i di ling Pai angers — Good days for children this age are 
M1 materials. bulletin. boards and happy and full of stimulating new ex- 
real tea j periences in a wider world where teachers 
ald offer opportunities for interpreta- continually answer the: “why’s.” 

"on. For example, this excerpt from a 
"getter to parents: 

Since outdoor play in itself allows for sand 
ay, mud pies, water play, finger and easel 
ginting, we would like to share with you our 


il seasons for encouraging this activity and for 
icomerging that you dress your child in old clothes. 


Another letter tells parents about ac- 
Ppvities at nursery school that are related 
“upp the spring season—the observations of 
'. Jens of spring, poems and songs used, the 
@oticipated visit to the lake and reasons 
“dapr planning the trip. 
Children, too, evaluate. A group of 
@mildren who recently became five-yeat- 
em@mds were talking about how they had 


rown. 


“Look! Bees: do make: honey.” 


Courtesy, Nursery School, Fla. State Univ., Tallabassee: 


The new calf at the farm : 
tesy, Play School, Atlantic Beach, Fla. Working alone, yet in a group 





In the Kindergarten 


What makes a day in kindergarten a 
“good day” to a five-year-old? Many in- 
tangibles go into the conscious or uncon- 
scious feelings about one’s experiences 
in any given day. Certainly a kinder- 
garten child rarely expresses in so many 
words all the reasons for being satisfied 
with himself and his activities in school. 
A “good day” might have its high spot 
or it might just as easily be made up of 
many, many parts that together add up 
to a feeling of well-being. 

Peter was safe in his car with his 
mother. He was the last of the twenty- 
five to leave that day, and the teacher 
stood waving her good-by. The car 
started, jerked and stopped, and the 
mother called back, “I wish I went to 
kindergarten.” Then the teacher thought 
of Phil as he had looked up at her that 
day and said, “I can’t wait ’til tomor- 
row.” A great deal of joy and satisfac- 
tion swept over her as she walked back 
to the room. The expression of eager 
anticipation of the child rang in her ears. 
The words of the mother sang in her heart 


Outdoor space for creative expression 


as she began further plans for Phil’s 


morrow which she hoped would bea 
other “good day.” 
But why had it been a good day? W 


fascination did this “kindergarten r é 
dence,” as Jane called it, hold: for th 
eager spirits and minds? Many tangih 


and intangibles had gone into the cong ( 


ous and unconscious feelings of the of 
dren in regard to their days at kind le 


garten. 
There was the doll corner, the doll wi 


the frizzy hair and mended elbow whigmn : 


Kathy adored. She had dressed and a 


dressed her many times that day. 


record player was still now, but @ 


teacher thought of Ellen and Harold 
ting on either side of it entranced byt 
stories they heard. Pat was the leader: 
the rhythms, and round and round tf 


girls would go in a circle, bowing; a§ aparit] 


clapping, and then breathlessly com 


over to ask, “Can we do a dance fort h 


other children?” 


Adequate space and materials. contt 


ute to the good day and make it possil le 


for the children to express their ideas i 


a creative way. 


The teacher looked at the library te oF, 
attractively arranged by. the childigy ” 
Books cast magic spells upon kindg 


0 k 


OF 


garten children. The overflow of bom 


was on the shelves, but they seemed ha 


now with so. many books gone home tomy 


read over and over again by “Mommi 


and “Daddies.” All of the child 
wanted the same book that day, be 
it had been read at the story hour. W 


a thrill it was to finish the book, only 
This day | 
fostered an interest in books and a deg 


hear, “Read it again.” 


to read. 


Blocks, trucks, trains, clay, p z 
crayons and paints were all in t 
proper places now. It seemed only ai 


minutes since the room had been a 


Courtesy, Univ. School, Fla. State Univ., Talleh wEP 





, ive of activity. Firemen, policemen, 
tors, nurses, pilots, engineers, gro- 
ymen, carpenters—first it was one and 
» the other. But it was serious living 
‘the five-year-olds. Drawers had been 
ened; skirts, scarfs, pocketbooks, high- 
eled shoes had been pulled out and 


: ° a to make the characters seem more 


| Today was Nellie’s birthday, and she 
‘Bad chosen Johnny and Sue to help her 

es se the cake. What fun they had break- 

ag the eggs, beating and licking the bat- 
jer! How pleased Nellie seemed when 

e children sang “Happy Birthday.” It 
iad been her day. 

This day with its warm friendly at- 
: a mosphere had helped children feel se- 
eure, valued and wanted. As they made 

le cake, there were learnings too: 
hmetic vocabulary — one-half cup, 
9 eggs, one-quarter pound. 


‘| Now the teacher glanced at the globe 
‘Banc ust of the insatiable curiosity of 
e children of this age. They want to 
am. They seek knowledge. They want 
» know ail about everything, not just 
Bere at home but far away. Each ques- 
gmion is followed by another question. 


. 1 | Five-year-olds may be little people, 
._ gamut they have big ideas and like big sub- 


jects. Kelly, on entering the room one 
aay, looked at the bulletin board and 
meaid, “Oh, boy! I know what we’re going 


J ‘ nag about, and it’s about rockets and 


lace, and I’m glad, and I could study 
leat it til the end of the year because 
it’s interesting.” 


fm They learned many interesting facts 

about the world. And how delighted they 
ere to explore and examine! They called 
them mselves ‘ ‘scientists.”” Each day their 

cers were filled with articles to be 

d, and proudly they would walk 
f@eround the circle clinching their treas- 
wetes as if they were pure gold. 
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Courtesy, Henry S. West: Lab. School, Univ. of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fle. 


Observing and learning 
This story dictated by the group re- 
flects their learnings: 


Our. Birds 


We have two parakeets named Beauty and 
Sam. They are both turquoise. 

Beauty laid 6 eggs. She broke the first egg. 
A few days later she laid another -~ Bl: 
she laid 4 more. Four of the 
The last egg did not hatch. The last ipa was 
as light as paper. 

Here is an interesting thing about the eggs. 
They get laid in the afternoon and they hatch 
in the morning. It takes 18 days. before the 
eggs hatch. 


Good days provide intellectual: stim- 
ulation: opportunities for asking ques- - 
tions and finding answers, learning new 
words and using them, beginnings. in 
many areas of study. Children learn good 
work habits—to concentrate on the job 
at hand and to use and care for materials 
wisely. 

Some days were big days, like the one 
when the children cooked their breakfast 
at school and the day they had the pet 
show and invited other children to attend. 

9 








Courtesy, Univ. School, Fla. State Univ., Tallabassee 
“Come, butter, come.” 


Kim and Lise’s favorite day was the day 
they churned and as they chimed to- 
gether, “Come, butter, come.” 

The most exciting time was the day the 
clown came and made up his face and 
all the children laughed and felt good 
knowing that the clown was a real man. 

All the children would remember the 
day they boarded the big bus for the 
dairy. The springtime had taken them to 
the sheep farm, and they had watched the 


In the Primary School 


“Look!” “Look!” “A fairy ring!” 
“Up on the hill.” “Come see!” Children 
of all ages come trooping, faces shining 
with delight, eyes wide with wonderment. 
The dew of early morning washes each 
tiny, rose toadstool. The ring shimmers 
in glinting sun and trembling shadows as 
children tiptoe around exclaiming, point- 
ing, counting, wondering. They call ar- 
riving friends to see. The tone of the day 
is set! 

10 


farm hand shear the sheep to make hig. 
comfortable for the hot summer weatl 
which was soon to come. Real experie : 
with human and physical environmen 
are needed. a 
But other days were regular days. Chil 


dren busied themselves in daily routi ne : 


—washing, toileting, napping, playing 
working and living together. Each day 
brought its problems, but in solving them 
problems the children seemed to acqui 
a sense of well-being. Alice, who ha 
been fearful and shy, was now blosso 
ing in her new discovery—the discovdll 
of herself and her capabilities. Edward 
who had been bossy and self asserti 
was now able to take turns and usually 
could play without scrapping. Childre 
were learning to listen, to follow dire 
tions, to choose wisely and to go abot 
their tasks independently. These wet 
better days because the children then 
selves had helped to plan them—the re 
lationship between freedom and respo 
bility had been experienced. ' 
The teacher looked at her watch. 4 
smile crossed her face. These little cres 
tures of energy had captured her hear 
and she knew it. She must plan, stud) 
and work. Phil’s tomorrow would soon | 


here. 


Every good day has some element 
adventure, discovery, beauty, awe. 

Mathematical James finds it when 
discovers that five acorns and five acon 
may be shoved around to make six 4 
four, or seven and three, or two and eig! 
“Tt always is just the same,” he exclain 
“They always stay, still ten acorn on¢ 
Always ten big acorns.” 

Sandra comes with her mation’ s trea 
ured print of The Blue Window (M 
tisse), hangs it over the bookshelf, am 
we live with it for days. One day 
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; spontaneously talk about it—no two see- 
Ming the same thing. But beauty is there, 
"i felt and imbibed. 


It may be beauty of spirit that creates 


. the good day. It may be newly-found 


compassion, a sense of satisfaction in 


‘tinal maturity. Bryan felt this when he came 


in from the playground saying, “You 
know, there was a smaller child up there 


eal crying for help. All of a sudden I knew 


he was younger. I knew I could help him. 
And I did.” 

“How?” queried Becky, 

“T just knew how he felt and I put my 


; ! arms around him and talked to him. He 


went off to the kindergarten feeling all 


“he Tight, too.” 


Sensitivity to others. Respect for 
others. These make a good day. 

Yesterday afternoon something hap- 
pened between John and Michael. This 
morning remembrance still stung. Dur- 
ing the group discussion Michael began, 
“Yesterday my mother phoned John’s 
mother and she said—” » 

“Michael!” rebuked John in exclama- 
tion. A long pause. “That was confiden- 
tial.” 

“I'm sorry, John, I shouldn’t have 
done that. That was mean of me.” 

The tone of the day was changed. 


“O wonderful, wonderful and 


most wonderful, wonderful.” — Shakespeare 
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Courtesy, P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla:, Gainesville 
The considered judgment of a friend 


Bickering was dropped. What had started 
as a poor day was lifted into a good day 
as the group sensed growth in respect 
and confidence. 

Each good day brings some living with 
the out-of-doors. Blue sky and cumulus 
clouds paint pictures for a child. It is 
good to stretch on tiptoe to examine the 
center of a flower; to sit on haunches and 
struggle with a deep, firm root; to watch 


Courtesy, P: K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 
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a turtle’s slow determination operate; to 
fee] the warm sun caressing one’s back on 
the terrace while heat from the good earth 
comforts one’s resting tummy. A long, 
slow stretch >——Tunning, running, run-, 
ning face against the wind. The sudden 
companionable croak of a bullfrog in the 
outdoor classroom; the crescendo of other 
voices joining his; the mother cat who 
has kittens on our back doorstep and must 
be helped to nourish them and to over- 
come her terror of mankind; discovery 
of the burrow of the mother rabbit who 
tore the fur from her own breast and lined 
a nest under our castor bean plants—— 
“Do you suppose she tore out all her 
fur?” “Look at the masses of it.” “How 
could she stand it?” 


These experiences give sustenance. 
They bring one close to Mother Earth 
where are the wellsprings of renewal for 
humankind. Atomic energy has not yet 
accomplished this. This, too, is science— 
science which cannot safely be ignored or 
diminished by mankind. It is part of good 
living. In our preoccupation with the 
horrors of physical science we are in 
danger of forgetting that natural science, 
too, is science—vital and of defense im- 
port. 
ward achieving it. Applications are 

A good day is filled with’ gaining 
knowledge, with concentrated effort to- 
found, recognized, enjoyed, enlarged all 
through the day—not just at short, iso- 
lated intervals. Music goes hand in hand 
with numbers. Social learnings inter- 
weave with story, poem, scientific ac- 
count, experimentation, writing. There 
is practice, hard work, repetition, mas- 
tery. All these are necessities to a 
good day. 

There is a time to read and joy in read- 
ing: poetry; beautiful, stately and exact 
prose with words well chosen and clearly 
enunciated. Marchette says, “It feels 
good to get through with your work and 
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settle down and have a real good books 
read. od 

Some of the youngest third grade 
were confused and afraid. Place value 
meant little. “Carrying” was a confusig 
sound having nothing to do with cag 
truck, or other usual means of transport# 
tion. Mrs. S. looked at the confused oney 
smiled, and said, “‘Let’s try it this way!” 
She helped them count themselves i to 
groups of ten, walk each group “as4 
whole-ten” over to ten’s place, add t 
ones left and place them in one’s plage 
Place values, adding, carrying took ¢ 
new identifications. Jt was a good day i 
arithmetic! 

Each good day must have a facing d 
its own stern realities. There are thi 
which have to be done whether appealing 
or not. Facts and skills must be lea 
even past the glamorous exploratory 
stage. Common property must be pil 
away where all can find it. Materia 
things demand care and a sense of ff 
spon: sibility. There is dusting, daily d 
ing, not just once for fun. Vases must | 
washed, blocks stacked, clay tabl 
cleaned, work finished by slow, steady 
plodding. A good life demands the nee 
essarily-so daily routines. They hay 
their own wholesome proportions. i 


Good days bring extensions of ones 
world. Children tell of their lives in otha 
lands. They hear others tell of life i 
their own countries with folkways, ideag 
literature, beliefs explained. Childreé 
speak the symbol sounds of another cul 
ture and find they evoke feelings akin & 
their own. “They are just like us. The 
love their mommies and daddies. Thé 
like to eat good things and play games: 


The world grows wider through dri 
matic play, excursions, trips. Trips neé 
not always be long. They need not a 
ways be to the dairy, the fire station, 
harbor. They may be to the corner @ 
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WWI the schoolyard, the house next door, or 


7B the nearby creek where “there’s an island 
and a peninsula.” 
It is a good day that brings the sharing 


sing of unusual foods or ritual foods of vari- 


ous faiths. A first grade prepared Matzo 
Brie from a recipe given by a mother; let- 
tered by a student participant; read, 
measured and eaten by all, while its 

lism was again relived in story told 
by a father. It takes all of us together to 
make a good day. 

One primary grade has “tasting days” 
when new or disliked foods are sampled 
at mid-morning lunch period. 

Time, in the young child’s day, is in- 
finity, unmarked, non measured, not of 
value in itself and, therefore, not a cap- 
italized pressure. A good day for hu- 
mans cannot be ticked off by thirty-min- 
ule designations. There must be some 
grouping of parts of the day, some relat- 


In the Upper Elementary 
School 


Since children develop at varying 
rates, the school has the obligation of ac- 
cepting each child at whatever level he is 
and guiding him toward his maximum 


development so that he may live abund-, 


antly in a society dedicated to the princi- 
ples of democratic living. Although de- 
velopment is inevitably a continuum, each 
age period is important; each contributes 
unique values to the eventual fulfillment 
of the child’s promise. 

Although the variation among children 
with respect to any phase of development 
is especially evident, there are character- 
istics that are somewhat typical of chil- 
dren in the nine to twelve age group. In 
general, they are becoming more inde- 
pendent, although at times they are quite 
dependent; they are able to assume more 
responsibilities; they are curious about 
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Courtesy, P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 
Every day has its do-si-do. 


ing of experiences and learnings into a 
large flow of time. 

“And lost be the day to us in which a 
measure hath not been danced. And false 
be every truth which hath not had laughter 
along with it.” (Nietzsche) 


the world in which they live; they are 
concerned about the opinions and feelings 
of their peer groups; and, they are going 
through a period of rapid physical 
growth—in which the girls seem to gain 
over the boys. 


A good school day in the upper ele- 
mentary grades must provide experiences 
for children that take into account the 
varying physical, mental, social and emo- 
tional nature of each preadolescent child 
and the increasing perplexity of the social 
scene in which he lives. 


School days may be good and yet not 
conform to a specific pattern or formula. 
There are many activities that do not oc- 
cur daily but are essential parts of an on- 
going program, such as taking trips and 
sharing information or dramatic inter- 
pretations with other groups. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that plans for the day 
be flexible enough to include such activi- 
ties when they are related to long-range 
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plans or to capitalize on significant hap- 
penings that arise during the day. 

Recognizing the importance of flexibil- 
ity with respect to (1) the types of learn- 
ing situations provided and (2) the dis- 
tribution of time which is devoted to the 
‘ various activities, the following criteria 
may serve as a basis for planning good 
days: 

The schedule is balanced as to the time 
devoted to various types of activities: 

e The daily schedule includes a planning 
period; a work and discussion period; time 
for physical activities that bring into play the 
large muscles—music, rhythms, games, plays; 
practice periods for work in skills—arith- 
metic, oral and written expression, reading; 
time for eating the noon meal in a relaxed and 
unhurried manner; time for individual work 
and evaluation. 

e The school day is divided into blocks of 
time in which children carry on many related 
activities. 

e The activities of the day are scheduled 
so that a rhythm of activity and rest is main- 
tained. 

e Provision is made for children who ar- 
rive or leave on early or late buses or for 
some other valid reason come to school early 
and leave late. 


Learning situations are balanced with 


respect to areas of experience: 

e Experiences from the areas of social 
‘studies, science, arithmetic, language arts, 
health, music and art should be included in 
the program. It may not be possible to pro- 
‘vide experiences from all these areas every 
-day. However, over a period of several days, 
experiences from all these areas should be in- 
-cluded in the program. 

No matter how “good” the activities 
for the day seem to be, they are valuable 
-only to the extent to which they help chil- 
‘dren (1) to develop feelings of con- 
fidence, (2) to be comfortable in the 
“school situation, (3) to become sensitive 
to the feelings and problems of others, 
(4) to develop self-control, (5) to reach 
-conclusions on the basis of reliable evi- 
dence; and (6) to become increasingly 
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efficient in the skills needed for parti 


ipation in a democracy. j 
The following series of illustrati . 


from the Palm Beach County, Flori 
Public Schools depict various parts | 
good school days. The illustrations we 
not selected in terms of the continud 
experiences of a group of child 
throughout a single day. Rather, th 
were planned to show various types | 
activities that contribute to good days f 
many groups of children. q 































Courtesy, Palm Beach Public School, Fla. 



















Guidance in use of the library 


These fifth-grade children enjoy a fp 
riod in which they are free to choose thei 
own interests. Guidance in the use of tl 
library enables then to locate inform 
tion quickly. 

Sharing is important to the preada 
escent. It takes many forms, but all m 
be purposeful: for him and for other 
Performing for parents, friends an 
younger children in the school may brit 
to a climax a study of American song 
and folk dances. Singing and rhythmi¢ 
interpretations become a part of the 
physical activity program. The making 
of costumes provides the girls experiengy 
in simple sewing. § 


Com 
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Courtesy, Highland School, Lake Worth, Fla. 
Interpreting a Japanese custom 


The tea party shown in the picture 


above is one of the scenes staged by the 


‘children to demonstrate the customs of 


the Japanese people. Through creative 


_dramatics, children are able to interpret 
in faraway places. Interest in 
anese customs probably stemmed 
the fact that fathers or other rela- 

s of the children had served in Japan 
with the armed forces. Pamphlets, 
Holders, maps, costumes, souvenirs and 
authentic articles from Japan enabled 


‘the children to learn many of the customs 


of the Japanese people. 
In this classroom a practice period for 


Courtesy, Belvedere School, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Developing arithmetic meanings 


developing meanings and skills in arith- 
metic is underway. Six different activi- 
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ties are taking place: discovering frac- 
tional equivalents by using felt cutouts — 
on flannel boards, testing knowledge of: 
the basic division combinations, playing 
a game with pie plates in order to under- 
stand the relative value of unit fractions, 
checking understanding of decimals by 
drawing circles and tenths of circles, 
cutting empty milk cartons into thirds in | 
order to clarify the process of subtracting 
fractions from whole numbers, and study- 
ing fractional wall charts to determine 
fractional relationships. Each child is 
working on some phase of arithmetic that 
is challenging to him. 


Courtesy, Belvedere School, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Interpreting pioneer life — 


Reading instruction organized around 
pioneer life becomes more meaningful | 
when a corner of the classroom -is ar- + 
ranged with authentic pieces of furniture 
and equipment of that period. Children’s 
interpretations of people and places ‘are 
illustrated in their original drawings. 
Home-school cooperation is strengthened 
through loan of treasured family heir- 
looms such as the spinning wheel, the 
churn and the coffee grinder. 
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Courtesy, Highland School, Lake Worth, Fla. 
Making an electric motor 


A special consultant helps these sixth 
graders carry out a series of experiments 
in basic electricity. The children have 
learned the principle of an electric motor 
and have succeeded in making a motor; 
they have learned that an electric current 
attracts many particles—they have ex- 
perimented with electro-magnets; they 
have made a chlorine generator. They 
have learned to measure electricity in 
terms of volts, amperes and ohms as they 
have made several electric circuits. 

Cooperative planning and_ follow 


Courtesy, North Gr. School, Lake Worth, Fla. 
Working in groups 

through are important to the preadol- 

escent. Another group of sixth graders 

in the same county is involved in a study 

of Central Europe and the Scandinavian 
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countries. In planning for this study 
teacher and the pupils decided to orgam 
ize the class into small groups 


group to be responsible for the study af 
i 


one country. During the planning peric 
the teacher recorded on the chalkbos 
the things that the children wanted to 
learn about each country and the activé| 
ties they would like to carry out. Fob 
lowing the general planning session 
children arranged themselves in grow 
for further planning and for beginning 
their search for the information desired, 
Materials available include textbooks, 
library books, atlas, maps, encyclopedia, 
world almanac, magazines, pictures and 
globes. _ 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD DAY? ~ 


A really good day means learning how 
to live. It has a rhythmic quality of job, 
serenity, challenge, exploration, ha 
work, accomplishment, sharing, wonder, 
It moves on a singing balance of activé 
and quiet, tension and relaxation, chak 
lenge and serenity. It has plan and on 
ganization with regular routines and 
stern duty met. But it also has flexibility, 
surprises, humor, unforeseen opportuni- 
ties, essences. It is enveloped with hap. 
piness. It is sustained by love. 


A good day is reflected 
in the face and the heart of a child. 


Courtesy, P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fle., Gainesville] 























By LOVELLE C. DOWNING 


Learning Has Many Beginnings 


All beginnings of learning experiences-do not start at home, in nursery school, 
kindergarten or first grade. Some beginnings come at other levels. Lovelle C. 
Downing, director of curriculum for kindergarten through sixth grade, 
Modesto Public Schools, California, describes new experiences children antici- 
pated in a third grade and those a sixth grade “learned, remembered or 


especially enjoyed.” 


W war time oF YEAR Is MORE EXCIT- 
ing to the teacher than those first days of 
becoming acquainted—a room full of 
personalities—personalities to discover, 
to understand and to lead on to next steps 
in many fields of endeavor? Where and 
how shall she begin? 

One third-grade teacher found time on 
the first day of school to talk with the 
children about their expectancies in their 
new grade. She began, “Now that you are 
in the third grade, what do you expect to 
do that will be different from last year?” 
The teacher listened to their ideas and 
after the discussion listed these ideas on 


the chalkboard: 





sid that we are in the third grade we 

wi 

—have more books with harder covers 

—hake bread ! 

—do swing writing 

—read more books because we read 
better 

—-play with the older boys and girls on 
the playground 

—go to Recreation after school 

—learn to play baseball 

—get to do plays ? 











“This is a good list. I hope everyone 
gets his wish. If anyone has a new idea, 
let’s remember to add it to the list. I per- 
sonally like third grade, too. That is why 
Pm a third-grade teacher.” 


+The rumor was that Miss C. baked bread with the 
children as they studied Grains and the Bakery. 


?This was another rumor about Room 8. 
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Late one spring, in another school, a 
sixth-grade class was thinking about leav- 
ing elementary school and entering junior 
high school in the fall. They were expe- 
riencing mixed feelings about leaving 
friends, the teacher and the old school 
as they prepared to go to the new junior 
high. Through a variety of learning expe- 
riences the class had been knit together 
more so than usual—or so it seemed to 
the teacher. Throughout the year, for ex- 
ample, they kept a scrapbook containing 
many group and personal experiences. 
George and Frank had joined a Boy Scout 
troop that year; Henry had won the 
marble tournament; Kathy had shared 
an interesting personal letter; Helen’s 
unique and creative stories were often 
put in the scrapbook. The class had given 
a program for a neighboring school; pic- 
tures and programs were saved; news- 
paper clippings that told about school 
affairs were added. 

Sensing their feelings as natural, the 
teacher asked if they would like to write 
about something they had learned, re- 
membered or especially enjoyed about 
the sixth grade. 

That evening the teacher read the com- 
ments: 

I enjoyed being the school librarian. It 
made me happy to help the younger children. 
I love our brary. I think I'd like to be a 
librarian when I get big.—Mary 

I’m glad I learned to play baseball. Now 
the big kids on our block will let me play 
with them this summer.—JOHN 


I’ve learned a lot about ete far away. 
It has helped me because I want to travel 
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around the world when I get big. Maybe I'll 
be an interpreter of languages too.—Jack 
(who always had a hand full of travel folders 
to share any time the class began a new cul- 
tural study) 

The nicest thing that ever happened to me 
was to be elected president of student council. 
I didn’t know I had so many friends. It’s also 
nice to help look after the school.—JANIcE 


The time I liked best this year was during 


“I enjoyed being librarian.” 


our study of electricity. Jim H. and I learned 
a lot when we fooled around with wires and 
batteries. I hope we can be on a committee” 
together next year. My dad wants me to be a 
scientist but there are so many things I don’t 
know.—BEN 


I enjoyed all the talks we had about im 
portant scientists. Sometimes I get to thinking ' 
that everything will be done before I ee 
a man.—JOoE 

The day I remember best was the day be. 
fore Christmas vacation when you let us paint 
most of the afternoon. I never painted like. 
that before.—ALICE : 

The happy days for me came when you. 
said, “It’s time for chorus.” If I get to sing 
from now on maybe I’ll be a singer when I’ m i 
a young lady.——_LucILLE i 


Do these comments ‘from: this aul 4 
sixth-grade children imply that the school 
experiences should be planned only to 
please children? Far from it, but it does” 
say three things: first, that children an- 
ticipate or remember with pleasure those 
experiences which satisfy some basic 
need ; second, that a sensitive teacher can 
use what she knows about the nature of 
the child and how learning takes place’ 
to plan and weave those experiences into” 
the most formal curriculum; third, that 
there are some learning experiences that 
begin in the intermediate grades. The 
sensitive teacher knows that feelings and 
attitudes are as important as skills and 
knowledges and greatly influence the 
learning involved. 


“, .. elected president of student council” 





Some of the remarks and their impli- 
cations for the discerning teacher follow: 


“More Books with Harder Covers” 


“More books with harder covers” sug- 
gests that a child realizes that he is ready 
for the next step. Even though a hard 
cover versus a paper back refers to phys- 
ical make-up of the book, a child knows 
that a hard cover means a book like his 
big brother’s book. To him it seems more 
dificult and hence more challenging. 
Thus, a hard book and a greater number 
of them become a kind of motivation 
which the child feels and responds to. To 
be able to read more books through the 
intermediate years extends and develops 
learning as a process and offers wider 
opportunities for learning. 


Baking Bread 


Baking bread in school brings mul- 
tiple, varied and rich new learnings. 
There is the pleasure of a study trip to 
the bakery to gather information. This is 
followed by discussion; doing research; 
writing original stories; experiencing 
creative art or rhythms; learning the 
meaning of mathematical terms such as 
“measure,” “pint,” “ounce,” “pound,” 
“loaf,” “temperature,” “sift,” “knead,” 
“recipe”; the sensory smell of fresh new” 


bread; the savory pleasure of tasting it 
and the blessed joy of sharing it with 


others. 


Playing Baseball 


To “grow into” an age when you can 
play baseball and participate in after- 
school recreation offers new learnings in 
physical coordination and dexterity. It 
requires new motor skills. It offers the 
social opportunity to be on the team 
which gives status. Children who do not 


Photos, courtesy of Modesto City Schools, Calif. 


Folk dancing—a satisfying outlet 


























achieve this at a given age often pay a 
price. 


Cursive Writing 


The children who wished to try “swing 
writing” doubtlessly were ready to expe- 
rience a new learning. Indeed, “swing 
writing” is a descriptive term to contrast 


-base batt 


cursive writing with manuscript print. 
Practicing the new skill when physical 
coordination is ready makes the transi- 
tion easy and does not interfere with the 





ing forward to being a member of th j 
traffic squad, serving in the cafeteria, 
being a member of the student council 
to help decide things, or being chose 
as a librarian provides opportunity : 
democratic learnings that come from 
actual service. 


Planned Learnings 


Such learnings as described cannot he 
left to chance. To make such learnings 
possible implies involvement and 
quires a knowledge of children’s needs 
and problems. Empathy is necessary. 
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spirit of intellectual curiosity shoul 




































































ability to express original and personal : to th 
thoughts. prevail. Bh ing? 
Creative Expression Evaluating Self { aco! 
The desire to sing in the chorus, to be __Coustant appraisal is pethaps the mag oe 
in the orchestra, to be ina play, or to ‘portant requisite of all. Periodically . 
paint uninterruptedly for a long period the teacher must temporarily forg t e 
of time indicates the need for esthetic guidelines, — of study, textboe s pean 
expression which is basic to living. At the and daily trivia and say to herself: 
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areas need to be extended rather than How can I help in the process of ad@gl 
discontinued. They provide satisfying ing new learnings? : TI 
emotional outlets and make the day re. 4m ! giving a balanced program fa i. 
warding when one is nine, ten or eleven. these a oe a 80 oe Loe 
ow and develop in a ssib 
Developing Citizenship raat . hs &f teack 
One does not have to talk about good Is life for each child rewarding y im They 
citizenship if an environment is created challenging enough to help in reach for | 
that provides opportunity to live it. Look- ing out for self-realization? send 
noon 
a cietalseed Se “low ___§ Tom 
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lll How Can Teachers Know 


By AFTON DILL NANCE‘ 


What Children Are Learning? 


Evaluation must extend to the school program and to the teacher. “How much 
have the children learned?” cannot be separated from “How well has the teacher 
taught?” Afton Dill Nance, elementary consultant, California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, gives many classroom illustrations to help answer 


these questions. 


F inpinc COMPLETE AND VALID ANSWERS 
to the question, “What are children learn- 
ing?” is not easy. Effective evaluation is 
acomplex process. It is involved not only 
with the product but with the process. 
Evaluation is continuous; it is an integral 
part of every school activity. It is con- 
cerned with growth that may be observed 
at the end of a lesson, ‘a day, a week, a 
year. It is also concerned with growth 
that will be measured by the kind of 
society that will exist in 1976. 

The morale of teachers is closely 
bound up in problems of evaluation. 
Teachers accept the responsibility for 
teaching for the good society in 1976. 
They recognize the necessity for waiting 
for growth to take place, but nothing 


sends them home happier on Friday after- ~ 


noon than some solid knowledge that 
Tommy and Susie have learned some- 
thing this week. 

Obtaining this specific information in- 
volves respect for the principles of learn- 
ing, knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment, clearly defined purposes, and 
the utilization of a variety of procedures 
for obtaining the information. Teachers 
who understand the principles of learn- 
ing are not discouraged when progress 
# seems slow, when plateaus are reached, 
@ or when regression occurs. They do not 
im expect learning to take place on a steadily 

ascending curve. They know that sudden 
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spurts of competency, flashes of insight, 
and notable consolidations of learning 
are also part of the process and will occur 
when the situation is right. They recog- 
nize the meaning and respect the impor- 
tance of readiness for different educa- 
tional experiences. They know that chil- 
dren learn most efficiently when the time 
is right and when the experience has 
meaning for them. 

Knowledge of child growth and devel- 
opment helps teachers recognize that 
ability to learn is closely bound up with 
physical and mental health and the child’s 
total personality. Each child has his own 
tempo for learning, as he has his own 
rate for growing. Professionally compe- 
tent teachers protect the right of each 
child to be his age and to do what he is 
ready to do—not what his neighbors do 
or what tradition has assigned as “the 
work of the grade.” They understand the 
importance of helping children to grow 
in self-confidence. Their actions are con- 
sistent with the knowledge that girls and 
boys need love and security as they need 
food and fresh air. 

The basis for any program in evalua- 
tion is to know the goals. Teachers must 
be able to respond without hesitation to 


2 Tieatinsieeee used in the article were contributed by 
supervisors and teachers from the following school dis- 
tricts in California: Compton City Elementary Schools; 
Delano Union Elementary Schools; Imperial County 
Schools; Indio Elementary Schools; Placer County 
Schools; University Elementary School, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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the question, “What are your purposes?” 
This question must be answered for in- 
dividual lessons as well as for a sequence 
of related experiences. The broad goals 
of international friendship and of citizen- 
ship in a democracy, as well as the goals 
of achievement in specific fields, must 
be included. Because no two children are 
alike, no two can be held to identical 
standards. 

The filmstrip, A Good Day in the 
Kindergarten,’ shows two children work- 
ing with clay. One says, “I’m making a 
man. He has a head, arms and legs.” Her 
companion says, “I am making a really, 
truly cupcake.” The purpose of this activ- 
ity was to encourage creative expression. 
Judged by this goal, both children were 
successful. Obviously, the complexity or 
the beauty of the product did not enter 
into the evaluation. However, the prod- 
ucts and the conversation gave the teacher 
insight into the level of creativity of 
which each child was capable when clay 
was used as a medium. From his observa- 
tion the teacher could set realistic goals 
in this activity for each child. He would 
make no assumptions regarding the crea- 
tive ability of either child on the basis 
of this experience but would provide a 
wide range of activities in speaking, writ- 
ing, painting, construction, rhythms and 
play which would provide further in- 
formation for the teacher. The cupcake- 
maker might reveal a high degree of 
creativity in a rhythmical interpretation 
of the snowplow. 

A comprehensive program of evalua- 
tion can be carried on only in a school 
which provides a rich variety of expe- 
riences for children. A limited program 
develops a limited range of capabilities, 
and many talents and interests may never 
be discovered. Valuable information may 


2Helen Heffernan, A Good Day in. the Kindergarten, 
Filmstrip and Recording (California Association for 
Childhood Education, 1955). 
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be obtained from the proper use of stan : f ? 


ardized tests; but observation of chik 
dren’s social relationships and study @ 
their pictures, written work and othe 
products are essential if teachers are tm 
gain the insights which will help them 
plan for individual growth. P| 
Answers must be found to questions 


like these: 4 


Has information gained been utilized i 
new situations? " 

Have skills been extended and refined? ~ 

Have new interests arisen? : 

Have changes in social relationships ta 
place? : 
Answers to these questions can ‘ 
found in the spoken and written expres 
sion of children; in their paintings, theif 
rhythms, their play, their constructionj 
and in other activities. They can be dig 
covered in children’s social relationships 
through observation by the teacher. ie 
section which follows records what teacl 
ers have found as they observed the chi 
dren in their classrooms. 


Has Information Gained 
Been Utilized in New Situations? _— 

A group of girls and boys in nursery 
school had enjoyed watching their teack 
er’s puppy grow up. They were desolate™ 
on the days when Russell could not 
tend school. One day one of the parent 
brought a goat to school for the chik 
dren to see. When Jane met her mothe 
she ran to her joyously and exclaimed 
“Mother, Mother, we have two dogs @ 
school now. One is named Russell, and 
one is named ‘goat’.” 

Following a discussion of caterpilla : 
Bill, who was in kindergarten, reported 
to his teacher, “‘Guess what, Mrs. Conboy 
I found a male catepiter and a reguli™ 
catepiter.” 

The children in the first grade had 
been discussing how airplanes com 
down. This led to a discussion of grav 
ity. The teacher asked, “What is graw 
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ity?” The following comments are direct 
iH quotations from the children: 

@@ Something in the earth that pulls things 

Mm back—like a rocket has to have a certain 
amount to pull it down. 

Yes, it does pull us. My father said so. 
"mm If we had no gravity we wouldn't stay 
@ down. It holds us down. 

That floor has gravity pulling it. 

We'd float into space without gravity. 

It makes us so we won’t get away. 

It keeps everything from going away. 

Also houses would too. If we were standing 
here we wouldn’t stay here. 

My father says that it pulls like a giant 


: et. 
x That's how we can stay down. 
7 Yeh, because it pulls everything down. 
fm = It holds our lockers down. 
“fm ‘It holds our feet down so we won’t go up. 









ms ©An opportunity to manipulate mate- 

i#@ rials helped a fourth grader utilize in- 

i formation about the effect of air pres- 

wee sure. 

John was pouring water into a small- 
*@ mouthed bottle, using a funnel and a pitcher. 
‘@ As the funnel filled but did not release the 
@ water into the bottle, he turned his attention 
J to another container and started to pour into 
that one. The teacher observed his. actions 
Wm and noticed that as he accidentally bumped 
im the funnel and the water dropped down into 
“im the first bottle, he responded in no way. She 
mm Went by, stooped down, looked at the empty 

ak bottle with the funnel full of water and said, 
wa Hmm, something must be in the way.” John 
looked too, accidentally bum the funnel, 
the water released, he looked up, surprised. 

He poured water into it again, some went 
down into the bottle, but the funnel was soon 
ull again, even though the bottle was not full. 
The teacher repeated her comment, John 
looked again and said, “Nope, nothing’s in 
the way.” He repeated his experience a num- 
her of times. As the teacher walked away, 

she looked back to see if John were intrigued 

at all. He had become curious and in a 

moment or two yelled, “I know! Air! That’s 

what’s in there! See!” The teacher returned 
to enjoy his discovery with him and try it, 
too, at John’s invitation. 









mm These incidents. showed how the chil- 
q dren were able to apply knowledge. They 
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also clarified the causes of confusion and 
helped the teachers plan the next steps in 
learning for each child. 


Have Skille Been Extended 
and Refined? 


A teacher of a group of kindergarten 
children which includes many girls and 
boys of Spanish-speaking background 
evaluated growth in language facility. 


The children enjoy dramatic play in their 
housekeeping area. In the beginning most of 
them know the words “bowl” and “spoon.” 
Then as they learn the words for “fork,” 
“knife,” “plate” and “cup” they begin to use 
them in their daily play, but as words only. 
Toward the end of the year, however, they 
say, “I'll fix the table for mother with a plate 
and a cup,” or, “Mary forgot to put the knife 
on the table.” 


A teacher reports her observations on 
how one boy learned to read. 


One of my third-grade boys was terrified of 
reading last fall. Facial tics and speech prob- 
lems resulted from the tensions under which 
he labored. It was a red-letter day when he 
found a tarantula wasp and searched for in- 
formation about it in the science reference 
materials in our room. Confidence grew as he 
reported his findings to the class and to other 
rooms as well. Now he reads with avid inter- 
est books from the science center and from 
the room library. Because of his new-found 

“ success he has gained the self-confidence and 
the security with his peers that he had sadly 
lacked when the school year began. 


A description of activities in a sixth 
grade indicates that learning has taken 
place. 


When children ask many questions: of the 
teacher and when these questions indicate real 
interest, the teacher knows. that learning is 
taking place. We use many models and con- 
crete objects in our sixth-grade class because 
several children in the group learn most effec- 

_ tively through concrete experiences. 

The children are interested in a model of 
the solar system. They like to compare their 
body weight as it is on the earth with what 
it would be on the various.planets. When they 
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use the names of the planets freely, I believe 
that they are learning. 


These teachers identified specific areas 
in which they watched for growth. The 
kindergarten teacher observed language 
usage, the third-grade teacher identified 
the experience which set off the spark of 
learning (finding the tarantula wasp), 
and the sixth-grade teacher measured 
growth by the number and the quality of 
the questions asked as well as by the 
ability to use new vocabulary. Attention 
was focused on one or two aspects of the 
situation and as a result the evaluations 
were clear cut and specific. 


Have New Interests Arisen? 


One first grade enjoys writing stories 
so much that the activity is a popular 
one during the daily “free choice” 
period. This activity is usually carried 
on toward the end of the school year. The 
teacher says, “I am often unaware of the 
stories until the children bring me the 
finished papers.” Here is one of Glinda’s 
stories: 

I am going to on a camping trip this 
week sade My snothier and my father and my 
sister and maybe my dog will go with me. 
My grandfather is going to put a rope around 
our sleeping bag. Then the snakes cannot 
get us. 


The time for free creative writing was 
a good time for Glinda. 


The second grade had been studying 
the wholesale market. The children dic- 
tated stories to illustrate pictures they 
had drawn. 


Pauline wrote: 

This truck is parked on the corner selling 
watermelons. 

The lady is coming to buy a watermelon. 

Jimmy’s story reads: 

This is where the food is grown: corn, 
tomatoes and carrots. 
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This is the wholesale market where the fog a that | 


is taken. a Th 
This is the store where the food is soldM tions 
to us. & galle 
Here is Rosa’s story: ya 
The man in the truck is driving the truc curio 
He was passing by and saw how good the food abou 
was. He saw the man watering. He got'so: ; the v 
tomatoes because they were so good. “@ “old- 
He went to the wholesale market. Then the™ from 
food was taken to the store. Then they : Ih 
loaded it. A Ne 


After they unloaded the food, they sold it@ rjenc 
After they sold the food, it was night. They some 
closed the store and the man went home. — 


These stories reveal how new interests for t 
have developed from the study of the} 
wholesale market. They also tell us that 
Pauline is a close observer of her owm 
environment and that Jimmy and Ros@ A 
can organize events in logical sequence ™ three 
Rosa is also able to add a touch of the™ kind 
dramatic to her story. ff once 
























Robert, who was in the third gradi oa 
wrote and illustrated the story bie mR 
sane cn 

The Bull Fight seem 

The bull fights are fun. I once saw a b I On 1 
fight that was the best one I ever saw. Casir itself 
the bull, was mean. Casbana, the belles “You 
was brave. He stood up there and held out his] troub 
chest. The bull charged and Casbana put’ up: A 
his sword and wham!!! the bull was des ef the b 


and that’s why it was so good. 


Robert’s picture (next page) tells he 
story as vividly as his words. A versatilé 
and talented young man! 5 


A sixth-grade teacher recognizes thal! 
new interests may take time to emergé@ 

I was frankly discouraged when I went wit 
my sixth graders to visit an art gallery. Them 
didn’t seem to be any depth to their obse 4 
tions that day, and they wandered aimlesslf; 
from one display of rare Oriental art 
another. # 

Then I discussed this with one of our dif 
trict administrators, who said that this ha@ 
been a first experience and that the childre@! 
had brought limited backgrounds and no 
perience at all in this kind of observation, 
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that the next visit would show much growth. 
; Then when the children began to ques- 
so tions about the things they had seen at the 
ff gallery and to relate the experience more and 
more to their social studies and creative work, 
1 knew that they had learned. They were 
ck: curious about the antiques and were concerned 
0 di about their age. They wondered what one of 
sl the vases had been made of and whether the 
| “old-looking” dust clinging to it had come 
e& from its ancient hiding place. 

iD I began to see that learning had taken place. 
New interests grow out of vivid expe- 
rience. Wise teachers provide the expe- 
riences, keep open all channels for crea- 
_tive expression, and wait with confidence 

for the growth that is sure to come. 


Have Changes in Social 
Relationships Taken Place? 


A substitute teacher was called to work 
three times during the school year in one 
ie™ kindergarten. She worked with the group 
, once in the early fall, once at Christmas- 
i time, and again in the late spring. She 

© reports her observations as follows: 

On my first two visits a small group of 
boys were having trouble, and their problems 
seemed to be beyond their powers of solution. 
On my last call, the group began to upset 
itself again, then I heard one of the boys say, 
“You are beginning to be selfish,” and the 
trouble was dissolved. 

A great deal of change has taken place in 












the block play. Earlier the children built with , 
“The Bull Fight” 


meaning, but only such things as ai to 
sit in. Today I was approached by a who 
needed a “map” for his block town. He said, 
“I need to know what direction to make the 
street my house is on.” 

Many of the children’s paintings have pro- 
gressed from disorganization to well-defined 
ideas and designs. 

These children are learning! 

A second-grade teacher reports how a 
potential bully reacted to responsibility. 

Craig’s parents were worried over his. be- 
havior. At every conference the problem: of 
helping him achieve self-control was discussed. 
After some hesitation Craig was asked to be 
a safety patrolman. Last week a small boy was 
cornered by two larger boys and they were 
all standing poised and ready for attack. Just 
then Craig, the patrolman, spotted the trio 
and with all the strength of the law itself 
marched over to the little fellow, put an 
authoritative arm around his shoulder, and 
saved the day. Craig is now bursting with 
good works. 

A fifth-grade teacher wished to evalu- 
ate the playground behavior of some 
members of her group. She selected four 
children for special study and observed 
them for one period. She then planned 
a class discussion of the rules of fair 
play and observed again. Other observa- 
tions occurred after new leaders had been 
chosen and after the children had re- 
ceived instruction on what they could.do 
to settle arguments without fighting. The 


Robert Lopez, age 8 








questions used for the observations are 


listed below: 
Does he obey the rules of the game without 


reminders or direct supervision? 

Does he recognize the rights of others by 
taking turns? 

Does he volunteer to help others? 

Does he use peaceful means to settle argu- 
ments? 

Can he stand up for his rights without giv- 
ing way to anger? 

Is he considerate of the feelings of others? 

Does he accept defeat without complaint 
and triumph without boasting? 


Assessing growth in social relation- 
ships is complex because many factors 
work together to determine behavior. 
These teachers have simplified the prob- 
lem of evaluation by selecting one aspect 
of behavior for special study or by limit- 
ing the study to a few children. 


Have Children Evaluated Their 
Learnings? 

Many teachers ask the children to 
evaluate their own learnings. This often 
gives both children and teacher a fine 
sense of accomplishment. Toward the end 
of the year a first grade discussed what 
they had learned. The learnings reported 
are varied and impressive. 


David: 1 didn’t know how to go on the slide. 
I watched other people. 

Ricky: You gave us name cards and we 
learned to write our names with crayon. 

Lorenzo: I didn’t know what a film was... 
It is a story that you see on the screen and 
the pictures move. 

David: And there is music! 

Rusty: (triumphantly) And you have to 
have a projector. 

Jessie: I learned to read. 

Jane: We looked at pictures to see if they 
were the same or different. 
_ Barbara: 1 didn’t know how to play tether 
ball. Jane and Cathy “learned” me. 

Teresa: | learned to let other persons talk 
until they got finished. 


These comments reflect a fine atmos- 
phere for learning in that classroom. 
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Jane can report that she learned to look ; 
at pictures with the same pride that Jessie 

felt in learning to read. David was free 
to admit that he didn’t know how to ge : 
on the slide although others did. 4 


Teachers who evaluate their programs: 
through observation of children at work, 
and play develop many skills and im 
sights. Among these is the ability to asi 
the right question at the right moment 
The following incident illustrates this! 
point: 

Vernon had been busy for a long time ary 
ranging blocks, boxes and planks into a strug 
ture which became a boat. He worked alone 
most of the time, very absorbed in his play, 
At cleanup time the teacher noticed a lot ¢ 
crumpled paper on the floor near his boat « 
strung out on the floor behind his boat. 
intended to urge him to pick it up and throw 
it away, but asked in this way, “Is this part 
of your boat?” Vernon answered, “Yes—its 
a foggy day and that’s the smoke, it just goes 
down and lies along the water.” 


The way in which the question wa 
phrased preserved Vernon’s creativity 
and self-respect and gave the teacher im 
sight into his capabilities. A request 
pick up the papers would only have) 
tidied the room. 


Evaluation must extend to the schoe 
program and to the teacher. “(How much 
have they learned?” cannot be separated} 
from “How well have I taught?” The 
teacher who makes evaluation an integ 
part of every experience grows in self 
knowledge as well as in knowledge of 
the capabilities of the children. 
teacher will discover strengths and weak 
nesses in the children’s learning and. ii 
his teaching. He will face these streng 
and weaknesses with pride, humility and 
objectivity. He will work to deepen 
insights and improve his skills in evalue 
tion. Only by using the solid knowledge 
of what children have learned can 4 
teacher make intelligent decisions abou 
what he should teach. ; 
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An ACEI Year Begins 


I feel extremely fortunate to be serving as president of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International during the years that our 
dream—our own Childhood Education Center in Washington, D. C.— 
takes shape and begins to become a reality. Groundbreaking on May 
24 was an impressive occasion. As your spokesman I felt I was the 
voice speaking for all of you who helped to make this occasion possible 
with your generous gifts. of money, time and service. The next year will 
be a history-making one in our Association—we will be moving into the 
new Center and dedicating it to the service of children all over the world. 
Can we meet the challenge—a debt-free Childhood Education Center by 
April 1960? 

Frances Hamilton has resigned as executive secretary to work 
at the Office of Education. She has been at Headquarters. dur- 
ing the important years when the ACEI Executive Board and the Steer- 
ing Committee were examining properties, raising funds, and seeking 
zoning permission for the Center. In helping to direct these activities 
for the past eight years, she has given dedicated service to the Associa- 
tion. We wish to express our deep appreciation and wish her great 
satisfaction in her new work. We know that the Association will con- 
tinue to have her support in its ongoing program. 

We welcome to Headquarters Alberta . 
Meyer as executive secretary and Florine 
Harding as associate secretary. Miss Meyer 
brings to her position a rich background of 
experience in ACE and ACEI. While president 
of the St. Louis ACE, she served as local chair- 
man for the 1948 ACEI Study Conference. 
Following this she was the ACEI Fellow, 1948- 
49. Other services include: president of Mis- 
souri ACE, 1950-52; member of Board of 
Editors of CuizpHoop Epucation, 1949-51; 
chairman of Board of Editors, 1957-59; con- 
tributor to CHiLDHOOD EpucaTION; member 
of several ACEI committees; ACEI inter- 
preter; and adviser to Local ACEI Conference 
Committee, 1959. ; Alberta: L. Meyer 

Miss Harding, also an ACEI fellow, 1957-58, taught for fourteen 
years in the Oakland, California, Public Schools. She demonstrated her 
potentialities as a staff member in her work with study groups. at the 
1958 Study Conference and in her organization of the first State Presi- 
dents’ Meeting, August 1958. Miss. Harding will work primarily with 
branches, helping to interpret ACE and its.relationship to ACEI. 

Kathleen Shafer, the 1959-60 fellow, comes from Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and will serve at Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

S eae to see you at the 1960 Conference in Cleveland, April 
to 21. 


i 


Eucenia Hunter, President 
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News HERE and THERE 
By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


Some of you may not recognize me in my 
new location in the magazine since I moved 
from the inside front cover and the chairman- 
ship of the Editorial Board to this page and 
the responsibilities of Executive Secretary. 
May I assure you, however, that I am the 
same person — wearing a different “hat.” It 
is a privilege to serve the Association in any 
capacity and I am grateful for even wider op- 
portunities for service in this position. 


New ACE Branch 
Dale Howard-Texarkana ACE, Texas 


Reinstated Branches 

Plemos ACE (formerly Volusia County), 
Florida 

Coppin State Teachers College ACE, Balti- 
more, Maryland 


New Officers 

Eugenia Hunter, professor of elementary 
education at Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro, is the new 
ACEI president, 1959-61. 

Miss Hunter is a member of the U. S. Na- 
tional Committee for Childhood Education, 
the National Education Association, the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Delta Kappa Gamma and Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

She brings to her office a great deal of ex- 
perience in ACE work, having held numerous 
offices in the Greensboro and North Caro- 
lina ACE. She was a member of the 


Eugenia Hunter 


D. Keith Osborn 


Board of Editors, Cu1tpHoop Epucation, @ 


from 1947 to 1949 and again from 1957 to 
1959; served on the ACEI Executive Board 
during 1952-54 as vice-president represent. 
ing primary education. | 

Miss Hunter collects early types of readers: 
and storybooks for children, is president of 
the oldest book club in Greensboro, and for: 
tunately likes to travel. : 


ACEI’s newly-elected vice-president repre 
senting nursery school education is D. Keith 
Osborn. of The Merrill-Palmer School, De 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. Osborn is a member of the National’ 
Association for Nursery Education and the So- 
ciety of Sigma Xi. He has contributed to 
many educational publications, among them 
CHiLpHoop EpucaTion, and is co-author 
of Creative Activities. Watch the October 
issue of CHILDHOOD EpucatTion for ways he. 
collects materials to use in talks for ACE 
Branches during field work. 4 

Keith Osborn brings to his new position a 
wide experience in the educational field. In 
addition to his current position as coordina: 
tor of community services at Merrill-Palmer, 
he is serving as a part-time faculty member at! 
Wayne State University. He is especially in+ 
terested in literature for young children and) 
reports. as hobbies art and western Ameri: 
cana. He is among those men who can boast) 
of having taught nursery school. 


The ACEI vice-president representing kin- 
dergarten education is Lucile Lindberg, 
coordinator of student teaching at Queens: 
College, Flushing, New York. 


Lucile Lindberg 
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__ Miss Lindberg brings to her new post an ex- 

tensive background in ACE work: several of- 
fices in the Metropolitan New York ACE; 
president of the New York ACE, 1953-55 
and ACEI representative 1957-58. She con- 
tributed to the ACEI bulletin, Social Studies 
for Children. She served from 1955-57 on 
CHi1LDHOoop EpucaTion Board of Editors and 
is currently the editor of Among the Maga- 
zines for the journal. 

Miss Lindberg is a member of the American 
Educational Research Association, the As- 


sociation for Supervision and Curriculum De- | 


velopment, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Association of University 
Professors, and the National Kindergarten 
Association. 

She is author of The Democratic Classroom 
and co-author of The Flexible School. 

Last year Lucile Lindberg spent several 
months in the Soviet Union studying Russian 
education and secured an article for CHILD- 
Hoop EpucaTion by exchanging one of hers 
with a Russian journal. She enjoys the the- 
ater, concerts, exhibits of modern art. 


Summer Board Meeting 


The Executive Board met August 17, 20, 21 
before and after the State Presidents Meeting 
in Washington, D. C. The Board members had 
an opportunity during the two-day meeting of 
state presidents to get acquainted with the 
problems and the good practices of state as- 
sociations, to catch the feeling of this influ- 
ential group about ACE] affairs and to sound 
them out on many matters for needed deci- 
sions. 

During their three-day sessions the Boayd 
considered finances and budget, plans for the 
1960 conference, reports of committees, pub- 
lication planning and schedules, Branch af- 
fairs including field work and cooperation 
with other organizations. Long hours were 
spent in planning for the best interests of 
the Association. 


ACEI Center 


Since groundbreaking on May 24, great 
progress has been made on the building. Over 
the summer the reinforced concrete “skeleton” 
has risen, making it easier to visualize the vari- 
ous rooms. The contractor has saved a num- 
ber of trees on the property which will add to 
the landscaping. 

State presidents and members of the Execu- 
tive Board picnicked at the Center in August 
followed by a “family” cornerstone laying. 
Construction is progressing on schedule. 


Florine Harding 


Florine Harding Becomes Associate Secretary 


The staff enthusiastically welcomed the re- 
turn of the 1957-58 Fellow to ACEI Head- 
quarters as the staff member in. charge of 
Branch work. As the Childhood Education 
Center becomes an actuality, the ACEI Execu- 
tive Board’s decision placed the responsibility 
for the coordination of Building Fund activ- 
ities on the staff, with Miss Mary E. Leeper 
serving as adviser. Miss Harding will work. 
with Branches to clarify their relationship to 
the Association and their responsibility for the 
Center. Miss Harding, who is a former teacher 
in Oakland Public Schools, served as presi- 
dent of Oakland ACE before her year as the 
ACEI Fellow. She brings to her new position 
a deep commitment to ACEI purposes. 


State Presidents Meeting 


The second summer meeting of presidents 
of state associations was held in Washington 
August 18 and 19. This was: the first time 
the entire Board met with the state presidents. 
On the agenda were: “sharing time” for ex- 
change of ideas and sessions devoted to pub- 
lications, 1959-61 Plan of Action, Childhood 
Education Center and the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 


You Were Represented At: 


Annual Convention of the American Red 
Cross in Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 1, 2, 
3, 1959 by Hermina A. Schoeppe, president, 
New Jersey ACE. 

National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, June 23-26, 1959 by 
Kenneth Howe, ACEI vice-president repre- 
senting intermediate education. 
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1959-1961 ACEI PLAN OF ACTION FOR CHILDREN 


The 1959-1961 Plan of Action focuses upon 
three areas related to the Association’s concern 
for children. These are 

1. Pressures in School and Community 

2. The Beginnings of Education 

3. Balanced Educational Programs for Chil- 

dren 

Members identified the needs of children which 
seemed to them to be the most urgent and to 
demand action by the Association for Childhood 
Education International. Many needs were 
cited; the three in this Plan were considered to 
be the most pressing by the largest number. 


Emphases on these are not intended to limit work 
in other areas, but rather to promote unified, 
concentrated effort by members of the Associa- 
tion during 1959-1961. 


Pressures In School and Community 


Changes in our society bring new ideas and 
new demands. As people begin to accept these 
while retaining some of the old ways, tensions 
develop. Today the speed with which change 
occurs builds up pressures which in some respect 
influence all lives. The well-being of children 
is affected when 


V families move from place to place 

V mothers spend more and more time out- 
side the home 

V different standards of behavior for the 
home, school, church, and peer group 
conflict 

V children engage in too many activities 
or have not enough to do 

V homes are broken 

V new practices in school and community 
are begun without sufficient study to 
determine their effect on children 


ACEI believes that these strains and pressures 
may be lessened by 


e recognizing the symptoms 

e working together to find the causes 

e applying research findings in child growth 
and development 

e helping children to develop values which 
will enable them to grow, to make deci- 
sions, and to live satisfying and useful 
lives in midst of change 


Members can— 
1. Find out 


and other issues 


Review lay and professional magazines; i 
view editors of local papers and other ¢ 
munity leaders 


what the critics are saying about grouping 
self-contained classrooms, promotiog 


os 


grading, use of teachers’ time, home Ii 


what research has to say about the pra i 


being attacked 


Read research studies; examine school s 
report findings at Branch meetings; 


members of other organizations to attend — 


. Make a community survey and gather s 


information as 


* 


availability of play and recreation « c 


to children 
location of libraries, museums, and ot 


cultural centers; percentage of childn 


making use of them 


number of children whose mothers work 


provisions made for them 


service clubs and professional organi: 


tions with concern for. children 


Identify the needs of children in the ¢ 
munity; plan individual and _ coopera’ 
action to meet these needs 


3. Be alert for specific tensions—either 


porary or lasting—in individual childr 


Keep in touch with parents; use the resoui 
of the commnuity as needed 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 


Forces Affecting American Education. 1953 Year Be 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Deve 
ment. ashington, D. C.: National Education A 
ciation. $3.50. 

Talks with Teachers. Keliher, Alice. Darien, Cor 
The Educational Publishing Company, 1958 


How to Judge a School. Russell, William F. New Yor 


Harper & Bros., 1954. $2.50. 


How to Help Your Child in School, Frank, L. a 


Frank, M. New York: The Viking Press, 1950. 


Bulletins 

Childhood and Adolescence. Stone, Joseph and Chu 
Joseph. New York: Random House, 1957. 

ACEI Publications 


Bulletins 


The Primary School—Stop! Look! Evaluate!, 19 
4A pages. 75¢. 
Discipline, 1957. 36 pages. 75¢. 
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All Children Have Gifts. 1958. 32 pages. 75¢. 
Grouping—Problems and Satisfactions, 1954. 39 pages. 


15¢. 
Reporting on the Growth of Children. 1953. 47 pages. 
15¢. 


Childhood Education: 
“Recognizing Symptoms of Our Times.” September 
1955. 75 


¢. « 
“Fundamentals for Today’s Children.” September 
1958. 75¢. 
“Release and Relief from Pressures.” May 1956. 75¢. 


The Beginnings of Education 

A child’s early years are his most important 
ones. It is then that attitudes and habits are 
formed which influence him throughout his life. 
The rapidly increasing knowledge of child growth 
and development and of the effects of child- 
rearing practices on personality makes it impor- 
tant for parents to keep informed in order to 
meet the needs of children. 


Good schools for young children offer parents 
help in meeting these needs through 


V helping children to establish skills essen- 
tial to effective living 

V providing initial contact with science, 
numbers, language arts, and_ social 
studies appropriate to the child’s level 
of maturity 

V planning creative activities in art, music, 
crafts, literature, and play 


ACEI believes that schools for the “under- 
sixes” have educational and social values. 


Despite the evidence of value and need 


many children are deprived of kinder- 
garten experience 
some public school systems have never 
provided kindergartens 
some are closing kindergartens 
some classes are over-crowded 
few states have standards for maintenance 
and operation of kindergarten. and nurs- 
ery schools 

¢ many states require no particular quali- 
fication for teachers of these schools 


ACEI recognizes that the values of these schools 
must be demonstrated to the public. 
Members can— 

1, Find out 


legal status of kindergarten, nursery 
schools, and group care centers in their 
communities and their. states 
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nature of objections to schools for children 
under six 
what research has to say on the value of 


such schools 
Review CumpHoop Epucation, ACEI bulletins, 
and other professional materials; contact ACEI 
Information Service; share results with Branch 
members and with PTA and other parent 
groups 
. Survey the community to determine status 
and needs of kindergartens, nursery schools, 
and group care centers 
Share results at Branch meetings; invite repre- 
sentatives of other organizations to attend 
. Cooperate with other organizations in 
bringing the needs and accurate informa- 
tion before the public. Work for legislation 
that will aid in meeting these needs 
. Work with staffs of universities and colleges 
toward providing an adequate program for 
preparing teachers of young children 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books 


Growing and Learning in the Kindergarten. Heinz, 
Mamie W. Richmond, Va.: John Knox. Press, 1959. 


$3.00. 
Teaching in the Nursery School. Moore, Sally B. and 
Richards, Phyllis. New York: Harper and Bros., 1959. 
50. 


$5.50. 
Child Development. Almy, Millie. New York: Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1955. $4.50. 

Before the Child Reads. Hymes, James L., Jr. Evanston. 
Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1958. 5 : 
Guiding the Young Child. Committee of California 
School Supervisor’s Association. Helen Heffernan, 

Editor; Boston: Heath & Co., 1959. $5.25. 


Bulletins 


Available from Dr. Gertrude Lewis, 1711 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Education for Children Below Six. In series Planning 
for America’s ‘Children. National State Consultants 
for Elementary Education, 1955. $1.00. 

Available from ACEI 

Nursery School Portfolio, 1953. 12 leaflets. 75¢. 

Kindergarten Portfolio, 1951. 12 leafleis. 75¢. 

How Good Is Our Kindergarten?, 1959, 36 pp. 75¢. 

More and Better Schools for Children Under Six 
Portfolio, 1953. 12 leaflets. 75¢. 

Available from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Kindergarten Enrollments for Public School Systems 
in the United States in Cities by Region and States 
(1953-54: 1955-56). Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. Free. 

Report on State Laws on Early Elementary Education. 
Published in School Life, May 1959. Free. 


Balanced Educational Programs for 
Children 


Teachers, parents, and other community lead- 
ers have responsibility for helping children ac- 
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quire the fundamentals for living. Each child 
needs to acquire worthy values; to become a 
thinking, an informed, a contributing, consider- 
ate young citizen; to maintain sturdy physical 
and emotional health; and to enjoy spiritual, 
esthetical, and recreational satisfactions. In un- 
sympathetic school environments children are not 
helped to discover and develop their potential 
abilities. A balanced educational program pro- 
vides for these fundamentals. 

Misunderstanding of how children grow and 
learn and failure to use research findings have 
resulted in programs which 


V ignore rhythm of work, play, and rest 
V_ over-emphasize science and mathematics, 
or any one aspect of the curriculum 
V apply a single standard of achievement 

for all children 
V neglect creative experiences in the arts 
V concentrate upon skills and subjects 
alone, with a tendency to depend upon 


isolated drill 
ACEI believes that adults who know and 


practice democratic principles, who understand 
what children are like and how they learn, can 
provide programs which 


e select and use such subject matter as is 
appropriate to the purpose and to the 
maturity of the learner 
provide a sufficient range of activities and 
materials and set individual standards of 
achievement so that every child may earn 
some success and maintain a sense of per- 
sonal worth 
employ active experiencing as an im- 
portant means of learning 
protect the health of children 
give priority to a high quality of group 
living for the development of ethical 
values and the practice of democratic 
citizenship 


ACEI recognizes that one of today’s crucial needs 
is the organizing of schools where children may 
grow and learn through their normal biological 
processes. 


Members can— 


1. Find out 
what research has to say regarding a bal- 
anced program 
Read CumpHoop Epvucartion, bulletins; review 
other professional magazines and books; con- 
tact ACEI and other state and national organi- 
zations for information 


what community leaders consider to be 
balanced program; what goals they hig 
for their children 


Share findings at Branch meetings; im 
parents to discuss plans ; 


2. Examine programs in their schools, 

_ classrooms 
Are they balanced? Work with school 
sonnel to identify and correct causes of 


balance 
3. Keep abreast with trends in education 


Take refresher courses; organize study gre 
let planners of courses in colleges and uni 
sities know what is wanted 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books 


The Elementary School. Herrick, Goodlad, ' 
berman. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, fi 


Action for Curriculum Improvement. 1951 Yearba 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Deve 
ment. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
ciation. $3.50. : 

A Child Development Point of View. Hymes, James 
Jr. New York: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
$3.00, 


Spurs to Creative Teaching. Zirbes, Laura. New i 


16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. $5.75. 


ACEI Publications 
Bulletins 7 
How Do Your Children Grow?, 1959. 32 pages. 
Space, Arrangement, Beauty in School, 1958. 52 p 

75¢. 

Childhood Education: 4 
“There Must Be Balance and Time,” April 1957. 7 
“We Widen Concept of Three R’s,” Nov. 1957. 75) 
“Building Values,” February 1959. 75¢. . 
“Building Competencies,” December 1958. 75¢. 
“Using Leisure Effectively,” April 1959. 75¢. 
“Living Safely and Healthfully,” May 1959. 75 
“Relating Self to Others,” November 1958. 75¢. | 














HOLBROOK ARITHMETIC PUZZLES 


More fun for the child than a picture jigsaw puzzle! 


More fun than arithmetic flash cards! Now, all the arithmetic flash card. facts in a third dimension jigsaw 
puzzle! The child's favorite indoor game. The zero combinations through the nines—the complete tables 
that the child must memorize in school. Each jigsaw piece is a problem which the child fits on the answer 
in the inlaid tray. Each piece fits right into place because of slight indentation in tray. Gives feeling of 
satisfaction and accomplishment. Builds up into a bright four-colored geometric design. No adult help re- 
quired. Child may use Answer Sheet when necessary. Or loose Answer Sheet may be laid aside if desired. 
Independent activity or group activity. Size 10 x 14 inches. In box. Developed by an Elementary Grade 
Teacher. In use in schools throughout the country. When a child enjoys what he is doing, he learns faster. 
Ages 6 through 10. 


WE PAY ADDITION $1.29 MULTIPLICATION $1.29 
POSTAGE SUBTRACTION $1.29 DIVISION $1.29 


HOLBROOK COMPANY, BOX 7076, COLUMBUS 5, OHIO 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


In May this column was devoted to travel 
books about Africa, the Middle East and Asia. 
Inherent in Leonard Kenworthy’s reviews was 
the idea that books about other lands should 
help children form accurate concepts about 
foreign countries and should lead them to 
understand people different from themselves. 

Stories can serve this purpose equally as 
well as factual books. This month’s reviews 
present books about children of many races, 
religions and nationalities, all of whom are 
delightful in their own special ways. 


SIA LIVES ON KILIMANJARO. By Astrid 
Lindgren. Photographs by Anna Riwkin- 
Brick. New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 
5th Ave., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.50. Superb 

photographs of an enchanting child are the 

special feature of this small book. The story 

is a simple one of Sia’s longing to attend a 

tribal festival and to meet the king. In telling 

how she manages to do this, the authors show 
many aspects of African home and tribal life. 





Play Kiddie Kards 


—and help children learn to read, spell, 
co-ordinate, observe. This game for 4 
to 10 year olds—Mom or Dad may try 
a hand too—comes in a set of 24 thick 
bright colored cards, each picturing a 
different animal. Each card is cut in 
half—the game is to match the right 
head and tail with the proper legs and 
feet. Two or more can play. 

$1 POSTPAID 





PERSONALIZED BOOKPLATES 


Scores of beautiful designs for 
children and adults. Write today 
for a FREE CATALOG. 











ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE COMPANY 
Yellow Springs 4, Ohio 











Award book in the New York Herald Tribune 
Spring Festival. Ages 6 up.—E. H. = 
JEANNE-MARIE AT THE FAIR. Written and) 
illustrated by Frangoise. New York: Charles @ 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 1959. Ui “ 
paged. $2.95. That beguiling French chil i 
Jeanne-Marie, is off on another happy advem @ 
ture. This time she goes to the fair with Papa 
leaving her pet sheep, Patapon, at home 
French fairs being much like American fain 
Jeanne-Marie rides on the merry-go-roun@ 
buys a red balloon, and wins a doll in a game 
of chance. The big surprise which comes af) 
the end will delight the youngest readers. Gay 
pictures in the author’s familiar style make 
this an unusually attractive book. Age 4-7.— 
ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY UPTOWN. By 
Sidney Taylor. Chicago: Follett Publishing’ 
Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., 1958. Pp. 160; 
$3.15. The same richness of Jewish family 
and religious life is found in this as in the 
earlier stories of this all-girl family (All-of-@ 
Kind Family and More All-of-a-Kind Family); 
Part of the success of these is the naturalness 
of the problems which develop as the family 
increases and the children grow up. In this, 
Ella has the leading role as she assumes more 
home responsibility and has her delightful: 
romance with Jules. Ages 12-14.—Reviewed 
by Heten Perpue, librarian, Bear Creek Ele 
mentary School, Baltimore County, Md. 


THOMAS GOES TRADING. By Heluiz Wash 
burne. Illustrated by Jean Macdonald Por 
ter. New York: The John Day Co., 210 
Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 127. $2.75. This 

story of a little Mexican boy and his burro has 

much unaffected charm and humor. Thomas 
earns the right to go on a trading trip with 
his father-—a journey full of excitement and 
some danger, affording Thomas many oppor 
tunities to broaden his horizons and to prove 
himself a man among men. Especially nice 
family relationships. Ages 8-12.—E. H. 


THE POINTED BRUSH. By Patricia Miles 
Martin. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin, 
New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Cos, 
419 4th Ave., 1959. Pp. 36. $2.75. Be 

cause his older brothers must work in the ricé: 

fields, little Chung Yee, sixth son of a Chines@ 
farmer, is the only member of his family wh 
learns to read and write. Chung Yee’s fathe 
is only half convinced that an education 
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Bobby’s Neighbors 
Joyce Boyle. Illus. by Hertha Depper. 
Bobby’s activities will be exciting to all 
youngsters. Ages 4-7; Grades N-Il. $2 


Wanted: a Brother 
Gina Bell. Illus. by George Wilde. Tim- 
othy discovers a sister is almost as good 


as a brother. An easy-to-read book. $1.50 


A Yankee Musket 
Hildreth Wriston. Illus. by Jo Polseno. 
Stephen’s adventures during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $3 


A Is for Apple and Why 
Solveig Paulson Russell. Illus. by Robt. 
Jones. The interesting story of our alpha- 


bet. Ages 7 up; Grades II-VI. $2 


They Sang a New Song 
Ruth MacKay. Illus. by Gordon Laite. 
Stories that give pictures of the times and 
events that led to the writing of 20 great 
hymns. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $3.50 


ABINGDON 


SEPTEMBER 1959 


Who Has Seen the Wind? 


Marion Conger. Illus. by Susan Perl. Who 

has seen the wind? No one could tell 

Mary, until she asked the wind itself. 
Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $2 


Friends Around 
the World 


Helen Doss. Illus. by Audrie L. Knapp. 
A delightful presentation showing that all 
children, though different, are much alike. 

Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $1.50 


All on the Team 
Frances Fox Sandmel. Illus. by Sylvia 
Roman. The story of two boys growing up 
side by side in differing religious faiths. 

Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $2.50 


Victory at Bear Cove 
Elsa Pedersen. Illus. by Edward Shenton. 
An Indian family learns to accept the 
presence of white men—a story of life in 
Alaska. Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. $3 


Lewis and Clark, 
Explorers to the West 


Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. Illus. 
by William Hutchinson. A “Makers of 


America” book. 
Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $1.75 


All titles published August 10th except 
Tuey SANG A New Sone, which is pub- 
lished in late fall. All copies clothbound. 


PRESS 
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to make teaching easier 
and save valuable time 


Learning the Language Arts 


Mildred H. Dawson 
Frieda H. Dingee 


This new book represents a complete. reorganiza- 
tion and almost total rewriting of ‘Directing 
Learning in the Language Arts.” The present text 
takes a modern, integrated approach and presents 
methods of reading and language in the same 
section. Material is based on extensive research 
and experience. 

Copyright 1959; 8% x 11” size; 154 pp; $3.15 


Resource Material 
for Teachers of Spelling 


Paul S. Anderson 


Designed to give teachers specific plans and de- 
vices which explain the use of materials now 
available in the classroom for successfully teach- 
ing students to spell. Provides games, word lists, 
plans of organization, and activities to promote 
group instruction. 

Copyright 1959; 8% x 11” size; 118 pp; $3.00 


popular titles revised 


Teaching in the Kindergarten 


Helen Bartelt Hurd 


An entire kindergarten program including teach- 
ing procedures and techniques and solutions to 
common problems. 

Copyright 19597; 102 pp; illustrated; $3.25 


Art Aids 


A handbook that thoroughly covers the techniques, 
media, and processes involved in the teaching of 
art in elementary grades. 


Copyright 1959; illustrated; Price open 


Send us your order . . . or 
write for more information. 


Burgess 


426 South Sixth St. 


Irma L. Paine 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








important, until the day when his sixth s 
saves Honorable Uncle from great misfortu : | 
by means of the “pointed brush.” A quietly 
appealing story, beautifully illustrated ig 
color. An honor book in the New York 
Herald Tribune Spring Festival of children's 
books. Ages 6-8.—E. H. 


MARY JANE. By Dorothy Sterling. Ill 
trated by Ernest Cricklow. Garden Ci 
Doubleday Books, 1959. Pp. 214; $2.75 

A timely story of a Negro girl’s sels 0 

the first integrated class in a southern junior 

high school. The personality of Mary Jang 
comes alive, and the reader shares her disap 
pointments, her loneliness, and her desire 

be accepted. The problems faced by the Negro 
girl are treated with dignity, humor and 
sympathetic understanding. Ages 10-14.—Re 
viewed by Mary ELLEN KENNEDY, librarian, 

Edmondson Heights Elementary School, Bali 

more County, Md. 


A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA. By Ann Ne 
lan Clark. Illustrated by Mary Villarijé; 
New York: The Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Ave., 1959. Pp. 96. $2.75. When Pasquali 

was chosen from among all the girls at the 

Santa Cruz home to be the grandchild of the 

Santero and his wife, her joy was almost—but} 

not quite—complete. For how could she ex 

plain to the good Santero, who carved wooden 
figures in the likeness of saints, that she had 
no image of her patron saint? Through Pa: 
qualita’s happiness in belonging to a famil 
and her delight in her new home ran a thread 
of unhappiness, because no one even kne 
what Saint Pasqual looked like. Then one 
wonderful day the Song Maker came andj 
helped to solve her problem. Every child’ 
desire to be like others is beautifully expresse 
in this poetic story, with its sensitive style 
strikingly balanced by bold black and whi 
illustrations. A good read-aloud book for 
ages 7-10.—E. H. 


THE COLT FROM THE DARK FOREST, 
By Anna Belle Loken. Illustrated by Donald 
Bolognese. New York: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave., 1959. Pp. 127. 
$3. A boy’s love for a colt and his struggle 

to earn money for his keep are the theme 

around which the plot of this exciting story is 
woven. But the real value of the book lies it 
its fine picture of home life in Norway, in the! 
character development of twelve-year-old Karl 
as he assumes responsibility for his little colt; 
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B\C-151[- approved Games! 


modern ga 
te skill in Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, Division. 


No. 221... 





TOP SCHOLAR—the world-wide know 
edge game features ous Landmar! 
Principal Cities, Historical” Events, Na- 
tional Heroes. 


Ne. 222... 


NOAH’S ARK—a delightful first game for 
— very young based on object recogni- 


- + » $200 


EZO-GRAPHY U.S.A.—swift-moving ac- 
tion game based on geographical aware- 
ness of cities, rivers, lakes, states, national 
parks of the United States. 

No. 163 . . . ‘ P - $3.00 


THIRTEEN — employs “basic arithmetic 
in entertaining fun with the multiplica- 
tion tables. 


No. 220 . 


BOB & BETTY SPELL-IT—dial correct 
spelling of object and picture appears in 
Magic Answer Window. 

Ne. 231. . « « « $1.00 


CADACO- ELLIS, INC. 


Originators of Games 


1446 MERCHANDISE MART 


GHICAGO 6&4, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK SALESROOM ... 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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“BEGINNER Booxs continue to be a breeze of fresh 
carrying along children who might otherwise be rela 
readers. The books are all lively and literate. I con 
you on them.”—Ruth A. Sonneborn, BANK STREET CO ’ 
OF EDUCATION. Ages 6-9, $19 
NEW. TITLES 


a 
Be nine f Cowboy Andy by Edna Walker Chandler, 
| illustrated saga . Raymond Kinstler. (B 8) 
The Whales Go 


by Frederick fo ger, illustrated by Paul Galdone,{i 


Stop Thet Ball! ; 
by Mike McClintock, illustrated by Fritz Siebel. 
Bennett Cerf’s Book of Laughs 4 
illustrated by Carl Rose (B 11) 4 
Ann Can Fly by Frederick Phleger, 
illustrated by Robert Lopshire. (B 12) 
You Will Ge To The Moon by Mae and Ira a 
illustrated by Bob Patterson. (B 7) 


Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, Inc., Distributed by RANDOM 

























1.50 EA 


A new series of inexpensive editions of great work 
children’s literature which have been out of print of 
cult to obtain in bookstores. Whenever possible, theo 
illustrations will be used. Phyllis McGinley, W. HA 


j and Edmund Wilson are the consulting editors. 5: j 
paper over boards, 300 black-and-white illustt 
throughout, four-color covers. Smythe sewn. r | 
Ages 8 and up. Comis 
rill 


Five Children and It by E. Nesbit (E 1) 
The Blue Fairy Book by Andrew Lang (E 2) 


The Princess and the Goblin by George McDonal 
Men and Gods by Rex Warner (E 4) 
Wild Animals | Have Known 

by Ernest Thompson Seton (E 5) 


The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia Hale (E 6) 
| Id A Book of Nonsense by Edward Lear (E 7) 
Looking Glass Book of V 
edited by Janet Adam Smith (E 8) 


The Haunted Looking 
12 Ghost Stories Sikcate. by Edward Gorey (E 9) 
The Lost World by Arthur Conan Doyle (E 10) 


Published by THE LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY, Distributed by RANDOM'E 


4 NEW TITLES ' 
| ; All About the Jungle by Armstrong Sperry (A 29) 
All About Pr: toric Ca 4 


ehis ve Men 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein (A 30) 4 
All About the ice Age by Patricia Lauber(A31) ~ 
All About Archaeology by Anne Terry White (A 32) 
Ages 10-14. Oct. $1.95 each 


New, annotated juvenile catalog available on 


$1.50 EACH 







Macy 
ks 


1.50 EACH 


sy-l0- 


md Books 


mark 
‘Haks 


A new series of exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, retold by 
famous of today. Printed in large, clear type 
and illustrated in color by outstanding artists. 

For ages 9 to 12. Sept. 
The Geds of Mount Olympus by Robert Penn Warren (Y 1) 
The Golden Fleece by John Gunther (Y 2) 
The Trojen Horse by Shirley Barker (Y 3) 
The Voyages of Ulysses by Clifton Fadiman (Y 4) 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
by Anne Terry White (Y 5) 


Thor's Visit to the Land of the Giants 
by Nancy Wilson Ross (Y 6) 


The Sword of Siegfried by Katharine Scherman (Y 7) 
Robin Hood by Orville Prescott (Y 8) 

Paul Bunyan by Maurice Dolbier (Y 9) 

Cupid, the God of Love by Frances Winwar (Y 10) 


A new series for graduates of BEGINNER Books. Made up 

of simple words and simple sentences, they tell exciting 

stories or present exciting facts. They can be read by 

most third-graders, and will also be enjoyed by older 

brothers and sisters. Illustrated. Oct. $1.95 each 
EASY-TO-READ SCIENCE 

Rocks All Around Us by Anne Terry White. (R 9) 


The Sun, The Moon, and The Stars 
by Mae and Ira Freeman. ts 10) 


In the Days of the Dinosa 
by Roy Chapman Andrews. ( (R11) 


Simple Machines and How They Work 
by Elizabeth N. Sharp. (R 12) 


Rockets Into Space 
by Alexander L. Crosby and Nancy Larrick. (R 13) 


EASY-TO-READ STORIES 
Adventures at Black Rocks Cave by Patricia Lauber. (R 7) 


Old Resie, the Horse Nobody Understood 
by Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson. (R 8) 


5 NEW LANDMARK BOOKS 
Stonewall Jackson by Jonathan Daniels (86) 
The Battle for the Atlentic by Jay Williams (87) 


The First Transatlantic Cable 
by Adele Gutman Nathan (88) 


The Story of the U. S. Air Force by Robert Loomis (89) 


The Swamp Fox of the Revolution 
by Stewart Holbrook (90) 


5 NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
Chief of the Cossacks by Harold Lamb (W 39) 


‘The Adventures of Ulysses.by Gerald Gottlieb (W 40) 


William. the Conqueror by Thomas B. Costain (W 41) — 
Jesus of Nazareth by Harry Emerson Fosdick (W 42) 
Julius Caesar by. John Gunther (W 43) 

Ages 10-16. Sept. $1.95 each 


HOUSE, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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and in the understanding of his family for the 
boy’s problems. An excellent story, with ap- 
peal for both boys and girls ages 9-12, An 
honor book in the Herald Tribune Spring 
Festival.—E. H. 


LITTLE SIOUX GIRL. By Lois Lenski. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., East Washington Sq., 1958. 
Pp. 128. $2.75. High on a plateau in the 

Bad Lands of Dakota lived Eva White Bird, a 

little Sioux Indian. One year in her life is 

sympathetically described by an author who 
visited the Sioux reservation and learned first- 
hand about the customs of the people. This 
latest title in Miss Lenski’s “Roundabout 

America” series is an interesting account of 

an unusual community of young Americans. 

Ages 7-9.—E. H. 


LEO OF ALASKA. By Edith J. Agnew. II- 
lustrated by Brinton Turkle. New York: 
Friendship Press, 257 4th Ave., 1958. Pp. 
114. $2.95. Leo, not quite seven and an 

orphan, lived with his Uncle Louie on an is- 

land off the coast of Alaska. He was a very 
happy boy until Uncle Louie became ill and 

had to be sent to a children’s home. How 
he adjusted to his new life and how he faced 


up to several minor tragedies make a heat 
warming story with a happy ending. As 

pathetic but unsentimental picture of the Ij 
dians of Alaska and of the social service agen 
who work among them. Ages 8-10.—E. 


Science Books 
THE NINE PLANETS. By Franklyn M. Braj 
ley. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 4 
4th Ave., 1958. Pp. 77. $3. An authent 
and forthright factual book about the plane 
Unusual drawings help explain many conce 
about the planets and their relationship: 
each other and to the sun. Ages 10-16.—-I 
viewed by PauL E. BLackwoop, consulta 
elementary science, Office of Education, U.| 


Department of HEW, Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG THOMAS EDISON. By Seterlin 
North. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., ; 
Park St., 1958. Pp. 182. $1.95. A biograp 

which introduces interesting material n@ 

found in other books about Edison. The per 

sonality of the great man comes to the fd 

in the well-written descriptions of his work om 
such inventions as the incandescent lamp, thi 
telephone and the phonograph. Ages 11 up.— 

P. E. B. t 

(Continued on page 42) 





COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS are made for the kind of play children love. 


Long-wearing quality, warmth of muple wood, careful imag 


inative 


designing and playability all go to make COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 
first choice for children and teachers. Free catalog: 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 


DEPT. 80 
RIFTON, 
NEW YORK 


ie 
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COLLIERS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get inan swede 5 5a 

A total of 1,719 articles have been ad 


i 

edo 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satel- 
lites, Space Travel, Guided Missiles and 


E 
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Rockets again have been completely up dated 
and expanded. With over 4,000 pages devoted 
to outstanding coverage of general science, 
chemistry, physics, biology, mathematics and 
allied subjects, Collier’s Encyclopedia can 
augment every school program in accordance 
with the provisions of Title III of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier's Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


WRITE FOR CURRICULUM AID BOOKLETS 10: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 





LOOK FOR A BIRD’S NEST. By Robert 
Scharff. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

The author carefully describes the nests of 

many birds that build in fields, marshes, 

woods, caves and other places. There are 
drawings of many nests and suggestions for 
bird nest collectors. Measurements and draw- 
ings of bird houses are included for persons 
who wish to build them. A selected bibliog- 
ra oe bird books is included. Ages 8-12. 


ANDY’S WONDERFUL TELESCOPE. By G. 
Warren Schloat, Jr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., 1958. Pp. 48. 
$2.75. What a boy can see through a tele- 

scope is intriguing. Evaluations in brief para- 

graphs and pictures tell step by step how the 

telescope works. Ages 8-12.—P. E. B. 


RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG SCIEN. 
TISTS. By George Barr. New York: 330 
W. 42nd St., 1958. Pp. 142. $3. The author 

aims to help young scientists start investiga- 

tions in electricity, transportation, sound and 
light, weather, plants, and several other areas 
of interest. The book leads young people to 





answer questions es true scientific method 
Ages 10 up.—P. E. ; 


THE SEA AROUND US. By Rachel Carson; 
New York: Simon & Schuster Publishers, 
630 5th Ave., Rockefeller Center, 1958. Pp; 
165. $4.95. This special edition for young 

readers has the same title as the book for 

adults. It is illustrated with 150 photographs, 
maps and drawings in color and black and 
white —- showing birds, jellyfish, re 
ocean currents, storms at sea and dozens of | 
other aspects of formations and life in the sea, 
Ages 10 up.—P. E. B. 


LIFELINE: THE STORY OF YOUR CIRe 
CULATORY SYSTEM. By Leo Schneider, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 3rd. 
Ave., 1958. Pp. 127. $2.95. This clearly) 

written book describes the heart and the cit 

culatory system. How the blood transports 
food and oxygen, how it serves as a “defend. 
ing army” against disease, and how you can 
tell the different blood types are questions 
dealt with in ways young readers will find in: 
teresting and informative. Ages 10-14.— 
P. E. B. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Your Child’s Big Step 


by Minnie Perrin Berson 


Preface by Dr. Clark E. Moustakas 
Merrill-Palmer School 











A comprehensive study of an important educational subject as seen by Mrs. Berson, a mother, 
kindergarten teacher, author and elementary teacher consultant. Her keynote is a modern aware: 
ness: the parent's need to know exactly what mental, emotional and social experiences his child 
will have during the kindergarten year, and the teacher's need for parental assistance if the child 
is to take the big step from home to school successfully. Detailed with anecdotes, examples and| 
40 photographs, the book is arranged in four parts: Initiation Rites, The Curriculum of Kinder 
garten, The Impact of Space, Equipment and Materials and The Interplay of People. = $3.58 


Write for our new catalog designed to help you select better books for all young people, kindergarten to 
: j 


college. 


E. P. DUTTON 300 Fourth Ave. N.Y.10) 
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Books for Adults 


Editor, ELIZABETH KLEMER 


SPURS TO CREATIVE TEACHING. By 
Laura Zirbes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 354. 
$5.75. The theme for CumLpHOoD Epuca- 

TION this year is built around creativity. Spurs 
to Creative Teaching is a timely and powerful 
book with which to launch this theme. Every- 
one must read it. For the first time in her 
rich and brilliant teaching career, Laura Zir- 
bes, a devoted teacher, has written a book, 
wise and profound, and devoted to teaching. 
In a delightful introduction Ross L. Mooney 
states that the book is like a tree he knew as a 
child—fully grown, well balanced, luxuriant 
with its fully ripened fruit. This book presents 
the fruits of wisdom. Mooney says: “If one 
wants the fruits of nature one must care for 
their creators. . . . the art and challenge of 
farming (teaching) is to understand and then 
to cultivate creation.” 


He is right, and the book is dedicated to 
showing how that may come. about. It is an 
expression of Laura Zirbes’ approach to the 
art and science of teaching, as only Laura 
Zirbes could say it. It is a book so full of life 
and creativeness that to try and review it is to 
be guilty of sacrilege. The whole book is im- 
portant; no one aspect predominates. 


She feels we labor under many misconcep- 
tions about creativity. It is not limited to the 
so-called “gifted.” Nor is it limited to the arts. 
It can be developed in anyone. We as teachers 
have a responsibility to set conditions which 
favor the development and fulfillment of crea- 
tive teaching. 

The author shows how problems can be con- 
verted into challenges when one has a creative 
outlook. She describes the creative individual 
and then proceeds to develop themes suggest- 
ing the roads to creative growth. In all this, 
however, although she gives numerous exciting 
examples, she urges that these examples be 
looked upon as illustrations and not ways 
to be imitated, for imitation is non creative. 


Miss Zirbes feels we have become method 
bound and have developed the atmosphere for 
killing creativity in children. Creativity is 
spontaneous and individual and cannot be 
predetermined. It is the job of the teacher to 
set up conditions of freedom and security by 
accepting the individual and having faith in 
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him. The book is full of ideas for setting up 
these conditions. 

The book is designed to help teachers be- 
come increasingly creative in their outlook on 
life and learning. With this purpose in view 
the text is punctuated with small type com- 
ments prefaced by n.b. (nota bene) to intro- 
duce what the author has to communicate be- 
tween the lines. This clever technique pulls 
the reader into the text and teases his mind 
into some sound creative thinking. The text 
refers to tape recordings and articles by the 
author, as well as reference material which 
supplements but does not repeat the text. 

‘Spurs for Creative Teaching is a book we 
have waited for. Laura Zirbes has not disap- 
pointed us. — Reviewed by James A. 
SmitH, director, Teacher Preparation in Early 
Childhood and Elementary Education, Syra- 
cuse University, N. Y. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION. By John Jarolimek. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 1959. Pp. 
399. $5.75. Several outstanding character- 

istics of this comprehensive, clearly written 
volume merit special attention. The author 
presents a practical approach to teaching so- 
cial studies—one which is based upon research 
data concerning various areas of the social 
sciences. Unlike most standard treatments .of 
the subject, the author has been successful ‘in 
incorporating principles of growth and devel- 
opment within the context of the entire book 
rather than isolating the topic asa separate 
chapter. 

The development of social studies units is 
amplified with specific suggestions for individ- 
ualizing instruction and for helping the 
reader to understand the “when and how” of 
activities. The role of committees is clarified 
through suggestions for developing skills es- 
sential in group situations. 

Appropriate content is described for pri- 
mary, middle and upper grades and includes 
history, geography, current affairs and inter- 
national understandings. Selection and use of 
instructional materials are described at length. 

The book is an excellent contribution to 
elementary education.—Reviewed by Cutr- 
ForD D. Foster, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Washington, Seattle. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM. By Jessie 
Helen Haag. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 533. 
$6.50. This is one of the few books in the 

field which does justice to three traditional 
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EFFICIENCY — 


% more cutting edges give faster, cleaner points. 
DURABILITY — 

gears of hardened steel for longer-lasting service life. 
STRENGTH 

ugged, heavy-duty frame for balance and long life. 
CLEANLINESS— 
no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle locks shut. 
Write for information, prices, to Dept. D 


: 6. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N.J. 














areas of the school health program: health 
services, healthful school living and health ins 
struction. It offers not only principles and 
policies relating to the school health program 
but specific procedures as well: How may 
classroom seating be improved? By what: 
means may eye health be promoted? How may. 
pupils’ health needs be discovered? How are 
health and safety units planned and. taught?” 
How does the organization of a school day 
contribute to the health of pupils? The author 
recognizes the importance of teacher health, 
that sine qua non of the school health pro. 
gram. She considers the role of administrator, 
health coordinator, health council and school 
nurse in the total program. Finally, she places 
the school program in focus in relation to the 
community by presenting in some detail the 
health resources of the community. 

The completeness, the thorou shness and the 
scope and depth of understanding of school’ 
health found in this book are valuable foe. 
teachers and administrators who need guid 
ance in the development of a school health: 
program. Pre-service teachers would find it: 
overwhelming.—Reviewed by ANGELA Kitz 
INGER, professor of health education, San: 
Diego State College, Calif. 


FIRST AID FOR YOUR INFANT AND 
CHILD. By Eric Northrup. Introduction 
by Morris Fishbein, M. D. Illustrated by 
Dan Noonan. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 320. 
$3.95. This is a well-written, practical book. 

on first aid that parents would find helpful, 

The information is in terms every person cat 

grasp and the illustrations are well done 

Alphabetical listings and cross references are: 

excellent and easily followed. When emer 

gencies arise, as they always do, and parents 
are under stress and have fear as well as con: 
cern for the safety of their children, this is 
the kind of reference book in which they can 
find the needed information quickly.—Re 
viewed by MarcareT C. Howarp, public 
health nurse, Campus Laboratory School, 
San Diego State College, Calif. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS. By Geraldine 
Brain Sikes. New York: Harper & Bros, 
44. E, 33rd St., 1958. Pp. 472. $4.50. Pleas 

ant memories of many adults are centered 

about a play or program in which they par- 
ticipated in their elementary school years. 

Play making is as natural as it is fun for chil 

dren. Mrs. Sikes has brought together in this 
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TEACHER, LOOK AT ME! (fascinating how 


this block play program helps you see how much he’s learning) 


Jumbo-Blox : #4. — 
ts, br 
Kiln-dried 
ardwood 
interlocking ends. 12 6x6x12- 
— blocks, 4 36-inch boards. 


Blek-Train. 34-In. Hardwood 
plywood on_ unbreakable 
axles, Blocks lock on. Four flat 
cars (without blocks) $18.50 


Blok-Truck. Holds hundreds of 
pounds. Double ball-bearin 
swivel casters. Won't mar 
floors. 


Covered Wagon Top. Muslin, 
read ied ge ence with fade- 
oneal ink. icator in- 
cluded, $5.93 sia aie 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 
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How to know how much he knows. How to help him find his way to 
the much more he must learn. Isn‘t this your task, new each kinder- 
garten day? 

Here’s how the Mor-Pla block play program helps. 

You begin with blocks. Unique, hollow, interlocking blocks. Light- 
weight, hig, to invite a child's instant response. Blocks that build 
wonderful things to climb in, march over, swim under, in dramatic 
play. How? 

The interlock is easy as pie. One block fits into another, holds so the 
structure doesn’t slip. Building is fun alone—or side by side—or to- 


gether. But building is simple; the ‘play’s the thing that absorbs your 
children, gives them experiences from which their skills will grow. Next— 


The Blok-Train puts blocks on wheels for riding, driving, traffic 
safety games, counting, change-making for fares. Words of play— 
Ticket—Stop—Go—Station—day by day build a vocabulary of words 
to use, to find readily on a page. Then, for work AND play— 

The Blok-Truck stores your blocks off the floor. Moves them quietly 
for play, easily for janitoring. When blocks are in use—Blok-Truck 
becomes the ‘covered wagon above—for pioneers to ride (or hide) in! 
Write today—get your Mor-Pla equipment on its way to help your new 
kindergarten from the very first day. 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
PO Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 











teaching 


goes further 


with 
SPELLING WE USE 


by Horn @ Ashbaugh e Horn 


The Grade 2-8 spelling program that gives new 
emphasis to these abilities: 


© Mastery of spelling principles 
©@ Proper use of the dictionary 
© Correct pronunciation 

© Skill in word building 

@ Efficient method of study 


© improvement of handwriting 


and adds this unique PLUS 


SPELLING WE USE is keyed to the vocabularies 
students encounter in other courses and outside 
the classroom. Familiarity with the use words 
learned here, aids student recognition and appli- 
cation when they are used in any context. Natu- 
rally, learning is faster, retention is longer. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS 
for READING WITH 


PHONICS 
by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 


The Lippincott Text-Workbooks for Phonics (Grades 
1? and 1°, 2* and 3) emphasize sound and sight 
relationships. Pupils quickly learn to read by 
first assigning vowel and consonant sounds to 
alphabet letters, then progressing systematically 
from sounds to syllables, words, and sentences. 
The Phonics Text-Workbook program gives pupils 
the key to unlock new words, improve spelling 
and increase reading achievement from 1 to 3 
years during a single school year. Text-Workbooks 
fit any primary-grade reading program. Teachers‘ 
Guidebooks cover the entire phonics program. 
Write Dept. PW, 333 West Lake St., Chicago 6, 
for free phonics folder. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago * Philadelphia * Atlanta * Dallas 
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book many of her own classroom experiences. 
that will help other teachers. The pictures 
alone are a stimulation to make many teachers 
ask why they have not done more with creati' 
dramatics. The obvious enjoyment of children, 
the simplicity of costume and setting and the 
curriculum enrichment are apparent in ninety. 
nine photographs. 

While the bibliography does give help with 
more formal dramatics, | wish that a chapter 
on the use of such material in the classroom 
had been included. But this is only a minor 
limitation in a book filled with suggestions for 
the elementary teacher.—Reviewed by Pau 
S. ANDERSON, associate professor of education, 
San Diego State Coilege, Calif. 


DISCOVERING MUSIC WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN. By Eunice Bailey. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 1958, 
Pp. 119. $4.75. Teachers keep going forth 

to teach. An occasional one discovers it is 

more rewarding to help the learner learn. The 
handful of books that tell this story are an in- 

spiration to those seeking creative ways. Mi 

Bailey (Susan Isaacs Fellow for 1957) ap- 

parently found her own way without reference 

to any American work except Sheehy’s There’s 

Music in Children. 

After years of teaching music, Miss Bailey 
set out to learn from children. When she 
made music and movement available as media’ 
of expression to be used in the same way as 
paint or clay, she met enthusiasm she had 
never seen while trying to teach specific com 
tent. To her surprise, young children used’ 
instruments freely with less racket than if 
previous struggles with formal rhythm band 
Seven-year-olds studied theory in order 0 
record their songs and perfect their dancesé| 

She concludes that it is in our genuine ree 
sponse, no matter what our level of prow 
ficiency, that we meet children. We cam 
nourish the interest in music with a variety of) 
experiences, in an atmosphere of delight im 
discovery. — Reviewed by Marcery BauMs 
GARTNER, supervising teacher, Campus Lab+ 
oratory School, San Diego State College, Calif: 


HOW TO BRING UP YOUR CHILD TO EN: 
JOY MUSIC. By Howard Taubman. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
1958. Pp. 113. $2.50. The author has an 

answer to the question, “How to bring up 

your child to enjoy music.” Here is psycho- 
logically sound, musically authentic advice 
from a music critic—a man eminently quali- 


fied to offer it. 
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Containing a carefully documented list of 
records with commentaries by the author, this 
book takes the child from pre-school through 
high school. For each age category two groups 
of records are offered—records for the child, 
to collect and play for himself, and records 
for his parents, to play for his benefit as well 
as their own. 

His major thesis is that the growing child 
should be surrounded with good music as a 
matter of course and not made to feel that LAYGROUND 
it is there for his benefit. He also makes the and SWIMMING 
plea that every child deserves to have his own . POOL Equi 
record collection. pment 

Your reviewer finds this book a unique one 
with an author bold enough to state why he 
leaves out of consideration the great majority ; 
of discs of so-called children’s records. He 
exhibits musical taste and forthrightness in AMERICAN 
naming chosen selections by record company 
and number. The criteria for selecting records 
is worthy of investigation by all parents, 
teachers and music educators who wish their 
children to hear only musically sound record- 
ings.—Reviewed by IRENE GERMAN WHEELER, 
assistant professor of education, San Diego 
State College, Calif. 


Write for Literature 
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Two New Teaching Aids from Nystrom 


TESTED 
AND 
APPROVED 
BY 

A. 6. E. 


FREE! PMrite today for 
Fun With The Globe Cards Pictorial Relief Globes vvoful circulars, CE9-59, 


Self-directing, self-testing activity Physical-political globes in which which illustrate, describe 

cards ‘hat will help your pupils learn hill shading has been combined with and price the Pictorial Re- 

to read and interpret the globe. De- ™*t8e colors to achieve a startling je} Globes and Fun with 

signed for both individual and group piston fg rome —_ Re relief the Globe cards. 

study. Two sets offer comprehensive available agents so ‘ana A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 ELSTON AVENUE 


coverage. mountings. 
& CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 














Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, J. CHARLES JONES 
Chairman, Department of Education 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


OBSERVING AND RECORDING THE BE- 
HAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Dorothy H. Cohen and Virginia Stern. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1958. Pp. 
86. $1. Observation of behavior is as old as 

behavior itself. The art of careful observation 

is, however, a science. Teachers of young 
children need help in explaining the behavior 
of their subjects, and probably the most fruit- 
ful method is observation. They need to be- 
come scientists, and science reduced to its 
most simple terms is controlled observation. 

This pamphlet describes record-taking tech- 
niques that help teachers move toward their 
goals of understanding the child. It does not 
attempt to explain behavior. It covers such 
topics as recording during routines, recording 
a child’s use of materials, the child’s relation- 
ships with adults and other children. For 
those who are not convinced that recording is 
helpful, the by-products of careful observa- 
tions and daily records are discussed. An ex- 
ar bibliography adds to the value of the 

ook. 

This pamphlet fills a real need for teachers 
who are truly interested in behavior. It is 
stimulating and provocative and should be- 
come a standard reference book for “on-the- 
spot” work.—Reviewed by GLENN R. HawKEs, 
professor and head, Department of Child De- 
velopment, Iowa State University, Ames. 


HOW DO YOUR CHILDREN GROW? By 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. Washington, D. C.: 1200 15th St., 
N. W., 1959. Pp. 32. 75¢. This bulletin was 

born out of the urge to help all people who 

are interested in children and their power to 
become to evaluate again their own set of 
basic assumptions and facts about learning. 

Neva Ross, H. Gerthon Morgan, Daniel W. 

Soper, Margaret E. Harris and Gladys 

Gardner Jenkins have teamed up to help those 

who work with children review some of their 

basic assumptions about the learning process. 

It is also an attempt to bring together in 

usable form some of the latest findings of 

research on the learner and the learning 
process. 
This should make excellent reading for par- 
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ents and friends of children and should serve 
as a refresher for the student of childhood 
The anecdotes used to illustrate the points are 
very real and could happen in any classroom 


or home. The annotated bibliography and 
film list are well selected and cover the sub: 
jects adequately.—G. R. H. 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS READING—HOW 
PARENTS CAN HELP. By Nancy Larrick, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 278. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., 1959. Pp. 28. 25¢. This pamphlet is a) 

condensation of the book, A Parent’s Guide 

to Children’s Reading, which was sponsored 
by the National Book Committee, Inc. (re 
viewed in CHi~tpHoop Epucation, March 

1959, p. 328). It contains many suggestions 

for parents on a variety of topics related to| 

children’s reading. First it discusses nursery 
rhymes, then describes the fours and fives, 
goes on to the first days at school and learn 
ing to read, follows the child through the pe 
riod of independent reading where he 7 
his stride in the third and fourth grades, and 
progresses to the varied interests of older chik 
dren. Of particular help to parents are hints 
on how to interest children in reading. These 
are all suggestions about books liked by chik 
dren at the various age levels.—Reviewed by 
Marvin D. Giock, professor of educational 
psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


MORE ABOUT READING. By Margaret Ras 
mussen, Editor. Washington, D. C.: Associa 
tion for Childhood Education International, 
1200 15th St., N. W., 1959. Pp. 32. 50¢, 

This bulletin contains articles reprinted from 

CuiLpHoop EpucaTIoN — a compilation of 

favorable reactions to individualized a 

This approach to the teaching of reading dif 

fers from traditional methods in that a basal 

reading series is not followed. Rather, chil 
dren read self-selected trade books. The teacher 
must have complete command of the various 
word attack skills because he helps children 
with their reading problems in terms of in- 
dividual need. This approach to reading does. 
not follow a manual which introduces all chil 

dren to the same skills. It is assumed that im 

any one grade there is wide variation im 

achievement. 

The reactions of the various authors to in 
dividualized reading is unanimously favorable. 
They point out that with this approach chil 
dren read more books and are more en 
thusiastic about reading and school in general. 
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Problems of discipline decrease because chil- 
dren’s needs. are being met. All aspects of the 
language arts program benefit.—M. D. G. 


EVALUATION OF READING. Compiled and 
edited by Helen M. Robinson. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monograph Number 88. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
December 1958. Pp. 208. $3.50. Proceed- 

ings of the Twenty-First Annual Conference 
on Reading held at the University of Chicago 
are reported. The choice of this theme reflects 
widespread concern with the need for apprais- 
ing children’s reading ability in the face of 
current public criticism. 

Evaluation is treated as the process of find- 
ing out to what degree educational objectives 
are being attained by children. Ways of de- 
termining expectations for reading, ways of 
appraising competence in certain aspects of 
reading (content areas, interests and attitudes, 
basic skills), and ways of selecting and using 
standardized tests are presented by conference 
participants. Discussions of ways to make use 
of the results of evaluation procedures in 
classroom situations are especially helpful. 

Administrative procedures to improve eval- 
uation in reading and the publisher’s role are 








VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 

‘We have interesting, beautifully il- 
lustrated books for primary and elemen- 
tary grades and on up through high 
school—picture books, story books, jun- 
ior novels, history, biography, geogra- 
phy, art, industry, nature, and science. 

Send for our 146-page free illustrated 
catalogue. It includes 27 new books for 
1959, as well as descriptions of all our 
older titles. The catalogue has a graded 
list and a helpful subject index. 


THE VIKING PRESS 


Dep‘t. CE, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 











To spark interest in reading 
HYMES BOOKS TO START ON 


For Kindergarten Pupils 


Four books of delightful and exciting stories for teachers to read to a class and for 
pupils to use when retelling stories from the pictures. Attractively illustrated in full 
color, with one human interest story and one factual story in each book. 

Oscar, the Baby Duck and The Milkman 

Pete, the Pup and The Gas Station Man 

The Scared-y Cat and The Mailman 

The Lightning Bug and The Farmer 
The full-page color illustrations are augmented by small drawings showing the different 
steps in the story content. Immediately below these drawings is the teacher's story 
text. Pupils may use the books to visualize the stories in picture sequence after the 


teacher has read the stories. Many other activities may be developed through the use 
of these picture stories. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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covered. As is customary at this conference, 
noteworthy books for children published in the 
preceding year are presented at the end of the 
volume.—Reviewed by HELEN L. WARDEBERG, 
associate professor of education, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A PRIMER FOR PARENTS: EDUCATING 
OUR CHILDREN FOR GOOD HUMAN 
RELATIONS. By Mary Ellen Goodman. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, 515 Madison Ave. Pp. 32. 40¢. 

This pamphlet contains excellent ideas for 
combatting prejudice. It should be of real 
value to parents who want to help create a 
home climate in which their children can 
develop respectful, appreciative and sympa- 
thetic attitudes toward individuals who hap- 
pen to differ from them in color, creed or 
national origin. 

The author, an anthropologist, does an out- 
standing job of analyzing the psychological 
“whys” of prejudice. Her chapters on “Fac- 
ing Up” (how to explain color and religious 
differences to children), “Science and Sanity” 
(facts about race and culture), and “ABC's 
of Teaching Healthy Attitudes” are particular- 
ly distinguished. 

A note of praise should be sounded for the 
fluent, easy-to-read style of writing, attractive 
format of the pamphlet, delightfully humorous 
cartoon illustrations and excellent bibliog- 
raphy.—Reviewed by JosepH D. Burroucns, 
extension specialist in human relations, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND FIFTH-YEAR 
PROGRAMS. A Selected Bibliography. By 
Shirley Radcliffe. Washington, D. C.: Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1959. Pp. 17. 15¢. 

Schools of education, confronted with a joint 

demand for teachers with a broader training 

in the arts, humanities and sciences, and a 

more intensive preparation in their fields of 

specialization, have shown an increasing tend- 

ency either to expand their programs into a 

fifth year or to create a special fifth-year pro- 

gram aimed at attracting non-education grad- 
uates into the teaching profession. Intended 
primarily for the professional educator, this 
pamphlet will also serve as a convenient start- 
ing point for school board members interested 
in the preparation of teachers and the parent 
whose son or daughter seeks an answer to the 
question, “What is the best type of prepara- 


tion | can get for teaching?” The 154 selec- 
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tions in this annotated bibliography are 
chosen and the reviews, while necessarily brief, 
— indicate the nature of each study, 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING STUTTER 
ING. By Wendell Johnson. Chicago: The 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., Sept. 1958. Pp. 36. 25¢. This 


booklet containing information about the 


speech patterns of children should be required §. 


reading for all parents of young children. hh 
it Dr. Johnson points out that while we do 
live in a competitive culture which places a 
high value on verbal communication, no one 
father or mother can be blamed for the conse 
queneces of the customs and values of a whole 
society. More important is his point that stub 
tering is a relationship between speaker and 
listener; that speech, although extremely hesi- 
tant, may be considered normal if the listener 
understands the reasons for the hesitancy. hh 
effect we create stutterers by our classification 
of and reaction to the speech of children. The 
reader will discover that, in more than ont 

sense, Dr. Johnson has a way with words. A 
fascinating, invaluable booklet for anyone 
concerned with children.—J. C. J. 


MUSIC FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
By Edna Gibson Buttolph. Introduction by 
Agnes Snyder. New York: 69 Bank St, 
Bank Street College of Education, 1958. 
30. 75¢. This- publication offers a basi¢ 

music program for the classroom teacher and 

gives specific and practical procedures for 
increasing children’s ability to express them 

selves musically and for developing their e& 

thetic sensitivity. Emphasis is on the contribs 

tion that music as a distinct area of curriculum 
activity can make to fulfill a child’s total 
growth potential. ; 
Among the new and original contributions 
made by the author are a developmental con 
cept of the growth of control over the singing 
voice, a developmental approach to active list 
ening, and a new organization of types @ 
bodily movements to rhythmic patterns. Pre 
cedures are suggested for developing children’ 
standards for their own singing, to replace in 

— adult standards.—Reviewed by HELE 
. KLEINFELTER, associate professor of i 

education, Bucknell University, Lewisburf 

Penna. 


AND THEN THERE WERE TWO. By Chil 
Study Association of America, Inc. New 
_ York: The Association, 132 E. 74th 
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1959. Pp. 50. 35¢. This reviewer and mother 
of two identical “preemies” (now sixteen years 
old and six feet two inches tall) finds it hard 
to imagine a more helpful handbook than this 
one written by 100 members of the Twins’ 
Mothers Club of Bergen County, New Jersey. 
The format is excellent, the style just casual 
and amusing enough to make the task of car- 
ing for twins sound less formidable. The 


. many sensible or might apply equal- 


ly well to the mother of one. In addition to the 
day-to-day advice on feeding, sleeping, bath- 
ing, etc.. the section on the mental and emo- 
tional development of twins should be a boon 
to new parents (and to grandparents). Main- 
taining a well-balanced relationship toward a 
charming set of twins so that the total family 
climate is enhanced by their presence is one of 
the real challenges to meet. And Then There 
Were TWO should give the lucky parents of 
twins a real feeling of confidence and a deep 
sense of gratitude to its authors.—Reviewed 
by AnnE L. HARTZELL, mother of twins, 
Lewisburg, Penna. 


GROWING FROM INFANCY TO ADULT- 
HOOD. By Edward C. Britton and J. Mer- 
ritt Winans. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 1958. Pp. 118. 
$1.10. This summary of typical patterns of 

children’s behavior at each stage of growth is 

written in non-technical language for parents, 
students and others who work with children 
and youth. It presents research findings to 
date in a concise form for ready reference and 
lists additional sources. A valuable tool for 


’ 


the discussion or study group leader who 
works with parents and teachers.—H. C. W. 


HI NEIGHBOR. By U. S. Committee for UNI- 
CEF. New York: The United Nations, 1958. 
Pp. 64. In this booklet for children and 

those who work with children’s groups, the 

UNICEF committee presents games, stories, 

songs and information about how children 

live in each of the five countries served by this 
organization: Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Par- 
aguay and Uganda. A helpful resource for 
teachers and club leaders and a valuable addi- 
tion to the library table in grade 6 and up.— 
H. C. W. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIV- 
ITIES. By Michael J. Flack. Washington. 
D. C€.: American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 1958. Pp. 
114. This index to international education 

programs and opportunities for participation 

includes general information for college stu- 
dents and faculties in this and other countries, 
directing each group to the best available 
sources of detailed information about projects 
for college students. An important feature is 
the section on fifty-two clearinghouses which 
offer information on international educational 
activities of interest to U. S. institutions of 
higher education, this data having been 

checked by direct interview up to May 1958. 

Also included are information sources of for- 

eign governments in the U. S. and a bibli- 

ography of selected source materials.— 

H. C. W. 





PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 

hers in nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 


classes, 3-year dipl Graduat 





can obtain a B.S. in 


EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 


SAT. AND EVENING CLASSES FOR TEACHERS ON THE JOB 
Winter Term Begins January 27 

Private college with laboratory school. For nursery and 

elementary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 

credit. Small classes. Coeducational. Summer School and 

4-year B. Ed., 5-year M. Ed. Convenient location on 

Chi ’s beautiful North Shore. Write for folder. 





Education degree through college credits and 

School. Founded 1898. Now incorporated not for profit. 
Write today for catalog 

ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 

garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 

day classes, evening. y and summer pro- 

grams are offered. Information on request. 


207 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Dean of the College 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 


LESLEY COLLEGE ::: 
YEAR 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade Vi. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Four 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 36, Mass. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 

September has come and summer vacation 
is just a memory—I hope a worth-while one 
for you. 


The first days of my vacation were spent in 
Vancouver, B. C., doing ACEI field work. I’m 
certain the Customs Inspectors were not in- 
tended to be members of a social committee 
for visitors to Canada. But wouldn’t you feel 
welcome the moment you set foot on Canadian 
soil if you had been in my shoes? The reason: 
Customs Officer Mm—that’s good! If every- 
(Pulling CHiLp- thing in this case is as good 
HOOD’ Epvucation as this, I'll pass you. Can you 
out of my brief case spare a copy? 
for inspection) : 


M.R.: 
Customs Officer: 
M.R.: 


—but you wouldn’t read it. 
You bet I would! 


You may gladly keep it—with 
compliments of the Associa- 
tion. 


While in Vancouver five seemed to be the 
magic number, for I visited five elementary 
schools there and in the University of British 
Columbia; met five members of the City 
Schools staff; was a guest in a family of five 
(counting the German police dog) ; met with 
five ACE groups (one in absentia). The busy 
days included two receptions, a luncheon on 
top of Mt. Burnaby—overlooking glorious 
Vancouver Island—and a meeting to make 
plans for forming a British Columbia Pro- 
vincial Association. 


From Vancouver I went to Washington, 
Oregon and into California where I renewed 
friendships in Dunsmuir, the town of my mem- 
orable first years of teaching. Mountain 
trout for dinner (caught that morning) re- 
minded me of attempts at fishing in the Sacra- 
mento River many years earlier. A visit at the 
school vividly brought back the days when a 
novice teacher had parent meetings and dis- 
covered that an experience program brought 
real satisfaction to the children and to the 
teacher. 

There were many notable changes in the 
Shasta-Trinity National Forest. One can now 
ride up a newly built highway to the Ski Bowl 
Lodge, built on the timber line on the south- 
ern slope of Mt. Shasta. One no longer has 
to climb Mt. Shasta by sheer exertion of man- 
generated energy. Nine thousand feet (of its 
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14,000) can be scaled seated in a ski lift from 
the Lodge and upward on its snowy banks, 
One’s reward is a view of mountain ranges, 
Mt. .Lassen, the towns below and one of 
Hearst’s castles. 

The days at home near the San Francisco 
Bay Area were spent in seeing the family and 
old friends, admiring newborn babies, con 
ferring with several ACE Branch presidents, 
discovering an author who could write a 
“grass roots” article for our journal, attend. 
ing an ACE Branch Tea and a planning ses 
sion for White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, and working with the Editorial 
Board chairman, Helen Heffernan, on plans 
for CarLDHOOD EpucaTION. 

Enroute back to Washington, D. C., several 
days were spent in El] Paso, Texas, where | 
experienced a taste of life in a Fort Bliss hous 
ing unit. Army officers’ children grow social 
early in life. Their toys are shared by many 
children. Only nighttime, “read-me-a-story’ 
time, TV time, nap time and meal time (often 
they are cut short by a call at the door) ar 
spent in their own respective homes. Other 
times are spent playing with children of that 
court. To cite an example of learning the 
social amenities early: the grownups were 
lounging in chairs on the lawn while two- and 
one-half-year-old Colleen and her three- and 
one-half-year-old friend Janie were seated on 
a small entrance step. Colleen with her arm 
around Janie leaned over and peered into her 
face saying in her high pitched voice, “Say 
hello to Auntie Marge.” Hearing my name | 
looked around. Colleen repeated her command 
and when I greeted her friend, she pointed to 
her friend saying, “This is Janie.” Never have 
I had a more natural nor a more sincere intro 
duction! Gone are the days when children are 
urged to “shake hands with lady,” thought 
I-—at least in the environs of Fort Bliss. 

Since What Are Kindergartens For? (a re 
print leaflet of New Jersey State Education 
Department material written by Anne Hop 
pock) was still wet from the press when I put 
some in my brief case and set off for Van 
couver, I was happy to learn upon return that 
thousands of the leaflets had gone out in the 
mail to be distributed to parent groups, service 
clubs, legislators, church school workers, 
boards of education, administrators and many 
others. A member from Wellesley Hills, Mas 
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sachusetts, writes that they are “including a 
copy in our final report to parents.” What a 
good idea! Have you thought of using them at 
the first meeting of kindergarten parents this 
fall? Or, with an orientation meeting of kin- 
dergarten teachers? 

For a companion bulletin, you'll want to 
use How Good Is Our Kindergarten? by 
Lorraine Sherer, University of California at 
Los Angeles. Each page is a wealth of informa- 
tion on standards for judging a good kinder- 
garten (see outside back cover). 

If you wonder what equipment and supplies 
should be in a nursery school, a kindergarten, 
a primary or an intermediate group—wonder 


no more. Equipment and Supplies has just 
had its biennial revision and is available from 
this office for $1.50. 

These reminders on the newest bulletins 
and CHILDHOOD EDUCATION were shared at 
the one-week Texas ACE workshop at the 
University of Texas, Austin, in June. It was 
my privilege to be there as a representative of 
ACEI and to meet so many enthusiastic teach- 
ers who are truly interested in children. 

Have a good year! 


Sincerely, 


Panga Commas 


NEXT MONTH 
October: New Knowledge Requires New Experience 


Authors from coast to coast (and in between) grapple with ideas 


and raise basic questions. 


Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, New York, traces how 
“Human Aspirations Are Changing Our World” through the eight major 


revolutions of our times. 


“Is Man Changing Our World Through Science?” asks John G. 
Navarra, Jersey City State College, New Jersey. 

“Keeping Up-—with What?” as adults in the community and/or 
as teachers is a large order these days. This is written by Charles Dent, 


University of Texas, Austin. 


“Does Out-of-School Learning Demand Change in School?” ask 
Mary and Howard Lane. Mary Beauchamp Lane is from the University 
of California, Berkeley; Howard Lane is from San Francisco State Col- 


lege, California. 


Kimball Wiles, University of Florida, Gainesville, in “Seeking 
Balance in the Curriculum” asserts that balance must be sought for 


the individual. 


“Concerns for Children Are World Wide,” news and reviews 
supply the readers with other information. 


1959-60 CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Probing Ideas and Improving Practices 


September: 
October: 
November: 
December: 
January: 
February: 
March: 
April: 
May: 


Communication 
Work and Play 
Grouping 
Creativity Today 


Beginnings of Education 

New Knowledge Requires New Experience 
Role of the Teacher in a Democracy 

How Do Children Learn? 


Intergroup and International Education 





ACEI’s Newest Bulletins 


How Good Is Our Kindergarten? 
By Lorraine SHERER, University of California, Los Angel 
man, ACEI Special Committee on Kindergarten. 


This guide for teaching five-year-olds succinctly gives standards for 
judging a kindergarten. Outstanding leaders in the fields of child 
growth and development and kindergarten education from many parts 
of the United States have reviewed and recommended the bulletin. 


1959. 36 pages. 75¢. 


What Are Kindergartens For? 
By ANNE Hoppockx, New Jersey State Department of Education, 
Trenton. 


This reprint leaflet answers for community leaders and others: What 
does a kindergarten child need? What do kindergarten children do? 
What are kindergarten children learning? It makes a plea for more 
kindergartens. 1959. 8 pages. One copy free; 25 copies, $1. 


Equipment and Supplies 

Suggested lists of materials for nursery, kindergarten, primary and 
intermediate; classified lists of tested and approved products, age 
levels and manufacturers. Index. Revised 1959. 100 pages. $1.50. 


Order from: 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
1200 15th Street, N.W., Suite 300 
Washington 5, D. C. 








